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THE LONGEST REIGN IN ENGLISH 


Character ¢ Sketch. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. * 


THE PERSONAL STORY OF THE LONGEST 


REIGN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Berore our next number is in the hands of 


our kind readers—on September 28rd— Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria will have occupied the 
throne of these islands longer than any of her 
predecessors. The only one of these who has 
reigned as long as she has now done is her own 


grandfather, George the Third. He sinks 


behind her, however, in that he was half crazy, 
afflicted with suicidal mania, and incapable of 
managing his own affairs for many years before 
his death, while the Queen is not only in very 
fair general health, but is exceptionally clear 
and powerful in mind for her years, and still 
sees, and, when she thinks fit, gives her views 
about, all State papers, despatches to foreign 
courts, and home matters of importance. 

No English monarch has had so remarkable 
and prosperous a reign and so happy a private 
life. In Royal, as in private life, it counts for 
something to live long; for the most illustrious 
sovereigns of our history have been those who 
were given plenty of time (as our poor, 
short human lives count long) to work out their 
possibilities. A long reign, of course, is not 
necessarily a great one. Nobody ventures to 
call that of George the Third—that reign in 
which we lost our American ‘colonies and com- 
menced a terrible struggle against the liberties 
of the French nation in support of their vile 
sovereigns and privileged classes—a glorious 
reign; and the pig-headed, arbitrary, well 
meaning, but ill-judging old King is justly 
blamed for a large part of the trouble. But the 
illustrious reigns of Edward the Third and of 
Queen Elizabeth were respectively 50 and 44 
yearslong. Yet both these great sovereigns had 
their latest years overclouded; Edward and 
several of his sons “ went to the bad” more or 
less emphatically after the noble influence of 
the wife and mother, Philippa of Hainhault, 
was removed by death. As to Elizabeth, 
though the glory of her rule was undimmed, 
her personal existence became but a burden at 
last. Truly Victoria—well, honoured, and 
happy to this day— is fortunate beyond all her 
predecessors. 

Both those named above were famous reigns, 
but probably in future times Victoria’s will be 
considered the most wonderful, as it is the 
longest, of all British reigns. : 

While in many respects it is impossible to 
claim that the Queen’s personality has been the 
sole, or even a considerable factor in this glory, 
yet it is clear that some general influence must 
radiate in the reign of a female sovereign, so 
generally, in every age and every country, are 
such reigns distinguished by a brilliant outburst 
of the national genius in every line of effort— 
statesmanship, literature, war, invention—in a 
word, by Progress. 


* The handsome and interesting portrait of Her Majesty 
on our front page this week represents her as she looks at 
the present time, in full State regalia. It is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, 57, Ebury-street, S.W. 
In succeeding numbers we shall have very interesting and 
rare portraits of the Queen at the time of her accession, in 
her wedding-dress, and in her early prime. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


It is a truly remarkable circumstance in 
the history of the world how often women, 
when placed (as they but rarely are) in a posi- 
tion of supreme power, have proved themselves 
conspicuously able sovereign rulers. It is 
comparatively seldom that such opportunities 
offer for women, and it is therefore not a little 
surprising that, among those few, successes have 
been so often found. But it is the fact that in 
every race and time, if women have been 
allowed any royal power, the female sovereigns’ 
names are recorded among the greatest of the 
rulers of the nation, and the period of their rule 


its progress, and its glory, in the arts of peace 
and good government, and its extension of empire 
and influence. 

In ancient Egypt queens could ascend the 
throne. The greatest living authority on 
Egyptology, Professor Petrie, tells us that in 
ancient Egypt two of. the greatest sovereigns 
known were women, who were adored by the 
children of their subjects for centuries after 
they had died. Semiramis, Zenobia, Isabella of 
Castile, Maria Theresa of Austria, and Catherine 
of Russia, all take rank as amongst the greatest 
sovereigns of history, and there are others little 
less famous as Queens, Regents, or Deputies. 
In every case, be it noted, they were famous 
for breadth of view, unselfish devotion to 
the state and its progress, and enlightened 
opinions generally; and not at all for the 
timidity, the conservative clinging to tradition 
and authority, the narrowness of views, the 
family selfishness, or the falsity and duplicity 
of the naturally weak and feeble mind, with 
which some men are wont to charge the female 
sex. On the contrary, it is the exact reverse of 
these characteristics that the great Queens have 
displayed. And, be it remembered, a very 
small proportion of the monarchs of the world 
have been women; it is only under exceptional 
circumstances that a woman is allowed to 
ascend; so that on the scientific doctrine of 
averages it is clear that the percentage of 
women capable of rule is considerably greater 
than that of men. 


It is, perhaps, singular above all, that the 
secluded, and, as we are taught to suppose, the 
downtrodden and despised, women of the 
Eastern hemisphere are equally able with 
Western women to: govern with conspicuous 
wisdom, and to advance the nations or tribes 
that submit to their sway. For in India 
many women have been successful as 
rulers of native States; and in China the 
progress made towards civilisation in the last 
thirty years, little enough, but still remarkable, 
has been made under an Empress, with Li 
Hung Chang, our recent visitor, as her Premier. 

The probable explanation is that a female 
reign increases the general respect of men for 
and deference towards all women. The influence 
of women as a whole is towards good. Their 
increased consequence under a female monarch 
is reflected, therefore, in an improved “tone” 
of society, leading to a greater earnestness and 
seriousness of all forms of effort on the part of 
men. The more women direct and inspire the 
current of life in any generation the nobler, the 
brighter, the more progressive, it appears, will 
| that generation be. 


The vanity of some men will take offence at 
' this reading of the fact that female reigns are 


has been famous both for its enlightenment, | 
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distinguished. But what other reasonable 
explanation is to be offered of the unquestion. 
able fact that, not only in our own country 
(though so notably there), but also wherever 
women have been allowed to rule, an extra. 
ordinary proportion of their reigns have been 
glorious and remarkable? That female reigns 
on the whole bear that character is unquestion. 
able. No one has ever offered a rational 
explanation of the fact. Is not this one probably 
true? And is not the inference fair that the 
increase of power for women in a democratic 
state is desirable for the general good ? : 
There can be little doubt in the mind of any 
‘acute observer that the respect inspired in 
' society by the character and the excellent life 
|of our Queen has been a great aid to the 
| remarkable progress of women in her day, over 
and above the more general influence of seeing 
a ‘*Female” in the highest post of the State. 
| A success as wife, mother and social leader, no 
less than as a power in politics, the precious 
life of our Queen of near sixty years has been a 
blessing to all of us, her sisters and subjects. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHILD. 

Queen Victoria is the child of Prince Edward, 
Duke of Kent, who was the fourth son of King 
George the Third. Three brothers standing 
between |him and the throne, it seemed little 
likely that he or his posterity would inherit. 
But, the evil life of George, Prince of Wales, 
leading to his separation from his wife after the 
birth of one only daughter (Princess Charlotte, 
who died in 1817) and the childlessness of the 
next ‘son, the Duke of York, and the early 
deaths of the children of the third son, the Duke 
of Clarence (William IV.), left Princess Victoria, 
the only child of the fourth son, heiress to the 
throne, after his death. This happened before 
the baby was a year old. 

Yet it .was up to the last a matter for doubt 
whether the Princess Victoria would succeed to 
the throne, for her uncle, King William, might 
have had more children. Indeed, he himself 
always insisted upon calling the young Princess 
‘the heiress presumptive” only. The little 
girl probably thus escaped much of the undue 
attention and flattery that are the ordinary 
appanage of children born next to the throne. 

Her mother, the Duchess of Kent (Princess 
Victoria of Saxe-Coburg), was a wise, thought- 
ful woman, and steered exactly the correct 
course between allowing the child to be 
trained to believe too soon in her own high 
destiny and failing to prepare her for it in a 
proper manner. The Duchess of Kent welcomed 
to her home in Kensington Palace numerous 
distinguished people. She took her little 
daughter from time to time on semi- Royal 
progresses, staying at the country seats of 
one after another of the nobility. But while 
thus accustoming the child to such high 
society of every kind, the Duchess dressed 
her simply, and trained her in a truthful, 
modest, self-controlled way of life. Above her 
lessons in music, languages, history, mathe- 
matics, and the rest-—though incessant care was 
given to make her proficient in these, especially 
as a linguist, and she has been able from her 
girlhood to speak fluently in three languages 
and to write in yet a fourth—but above all this 
were placed the moral qualities. A small illus- 
tration of her truthfulness is told in “ Bishop 
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Wilberforce’s Life.” Her tutor in religion, Dr. 
Davy, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, told 
how one day the little Princess was very 
anxious that the lesson should be over, and was 
rather troublesome. The Duchess of Kent 
came in and asked how she had behaved. 
Baroness Lehzen, the governess, replied that 
once she had been rather naughty. The Princess 
touched her and said, ‘* No, Lehzen, twice, don’t 
you remember ?” 

There are several anecdotes that tell how the 
little Princess was taught not to buy anything 
for which she could not pay at once, thus train- 
ing her in the economy and care to match her 
expenses with her income that she has always 
displayed. 

All her pleasures were simple and secluded. 
In Lord Albemarle’s autobiography, he says :— 
«Qne of my occupations of a morning, while 
waiting for the Duke, was to watch from the 
windows the movements of a bright, pretty 
little girl, seven years of age. She was in the 
habit of watering the plants immediately under 
the window. It was amusing to see how impar- 
tially she divided the contents of the watering- 
pot between the flowers and her own little feet. 
Her simple but becoming dress contrasted favour- 
ably with the gorgeous apparel now worn by the 
little damsels of the rising generation—a large 
straw hat and a suit of white cotton, a coloured 
fichu round the neck was the only ornament 
she wore. The young lady I am describing was’ 
the Princess Victoria, now our gracious Sovereign, 
whom may God long preserve!’’ Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his ‘‘ Passages of a Working Life,” 
has a similar passage. In the early morning, 
when hardly anyone was astir in Kensington 
Palace Gardens, he used to watch the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria, attended by 
a single page, breakfast in the open air. She 
rode a donkey ; visited the seaside and played 
on the sands like another child ; made long stays 
at the home of her Uncle Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, where she declares the happiest 
days of her childhood were spent. Nor was 
it till she was ten years old that she so much as 
knew the possibility of her future greatness. 

The story is told in a letter by her governess, 
Baroness Lehzen, written to Her Majesty her- 
self when the Life of the Prince Consort was in 
preparation in 1867. Referring to the passing 
of the Bill, in 18380, making the Duchess of 
Kent Regent in the event of the death of King 
William while the Princess Victoria was under 
eighteen, the Baroness says :— 

“T then said tothe Duchess of Kent that now for 
the first time your Majesty ought to know your 
place in the succession. Her Royal Highness 
agreed with me, and I put the genealogical table 
into the historical book. When Mr. Davys (the 
Queen’s instructor, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough) was gone, the Princess Victoria opened 
the book again as. usual, and seeing the addi- 
tional paper, said, ‘I never saw that before.’ 

‘It was not thought necessary you should, 
Princess,’ I answered. ‘I see I am nearer the 
throne than I thought.’ ‘So it is, madam,’ I 
said. After some. moments the Princess 
answered, ‘Now many a child would boast, but 
they don’t know the difficulty. There is much 
splendour, but there is more responsibility.’ 
The Princess, having lifted up the forefinger of 
her right hand while she spoke, gave me that 
little hand, saying, ‘I will be good. I under- 
stand why you urged me so much to learn, even 
Latin. My aunts Augusta and Mary never did, 
but you told me that Latin is the foundation of 
English grammar, and of all the elegant expres- 
Sions, and I learned it as you wished it; but I 
understand ali better now.’ 


gave me her hand, repeating, ‘I will be good.’” 
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We all know already in a general way how 
well that childish resolve waskept. Next week 
we will continue the story of the Queen, whose 
earliest resolve when she knew of her coming 
to her high position was—‘“‘ I will be good.” 
(To be continued.) 


SICK WIVES. 


I am seen of opinion that sick wives are very 
interesting fora short time, and very dull for a 
long one. It is of t importance that females 
of all classes gical eehcct upon this distinction, 
and not abuse a privilege most readily granted 
them, if exercised within the bounds ol odme: 
tion. Nothing is so tedious as uniformity; and 
as, under the bright sky of Italy one sometimes 
sighs for a cloud, so in long-continued health a 
slight ailment now and then is not without its 
advantages. In a wife it naturally calls forth 
the attentions of the husband, and freshens the 
delicacy of his affections, which gratifying effects, 
it is to be feared, tend frequently, in minds not 
well disciplined or strongly constituted, to 
generate habits of selfishness. I seem to have 
observed that husbands, after a certain duration 
of ill-health in their wives, begin to manifest 
something of impatience, afterwards of indif- 
ference, and lastly of weariness, however much 
they may keep up their attentions and try to 
disguise their feelings; and I am sure there aré 
not a few who begin to calculate and look out 
before they are lawfully entitled so to do. 

I would not for the world mention these 
horrid truths but from a conviction that many 
women who are ill all their lives might 
be well all their lives, if they took due care, 
or put proper restraints upon themselves. 
Finding illness answer in the first instance, 
they are too apt to neglect, or even encourage 
it, till it becomes a habit, and then the rest of 
their habits become conformable—to the meta- 
morphosis of the unfortunate husband’s home 
into a hospital. Perhaps the husband may in 
part thank himself for his state, for not having 
shown firmness soon enough; and I would 
advise that when things seem to be hastening 
on to this course, under the auspices of some 
silky medical attendant, he be as speedily as 
possible replaced by one of rougher mould, by 
way of experiment. 

I have the more faith in such medicines, 
because I have often known a sick wife com- 
pletely cured for a time by the serious illness of 
her husband, or her children, or by any exciting 
event, either of joy or grief. 

This is a subject of great importance, for 
it concerns the well-being of so many homes, 
the comfort and morals of so many men, the 
good training of so many children, and the 
peaceable enjoyment of so many dependents. 
Instances of habitual illness, when they do 
occur, ought to meet with unceasing considera- 
tion, especially as they are almost ever borne 
with an instructive patience and resignation. 
But it is far otherwise with the ill-health I 
mean, which has its origin and its continuance, 
one or both, in mismanagement; and those who 
suffer themselves to be the victims of it ordi- 
narily exact, under one guise or other, a very 
annoying degree of sacrifice from all about them. 
The sooner the evil is put out of fashion the 
better.— Walker's Original. 


Women are a little more than one-half of the 
population, but they endure far more than one- 
half of the suffering and evil caused by bad 
legislation or bad administration. 

Senator George }’. Hoar. 
* * a 

Wuitst I and other happily-circumstanced 
women have had no immediate wrongs of our 
own to gall us, we should still have been very 
poor creatures had we not felt bitterly those of 
our less fortunate sisters. 

Frances Power Cobble. 


THERE is no easy royal road to a reform of 
this kind, but if the progress has been slow 
there has been no step backward. ‘The barriers 
which at first seemed impregnable in the shape 


And the Princess | of custom and prejudice have been undermined, 


and their fall is certain.—J. G. Whettier. 


Miss ARMSTRONG was eccentric. 
eccentric—more eccentric than elegant; her 
best friend could not have denied 
speech was eccentric, reminding one sometimes 
of a popgun, sometimes of a musical box. Her 
expression was eccentric, sometimes like that of 
her own canary, another time one which a judge 
might envy. 
meant on the part of those who made the state- 
ment that ‘‘one could never be sure what she 
would do, or say, or ask next.” 
however, her eccentricit 
tolerated in these things, but when it extended 
to working—in a somewhat original, yet 
effectual way—for the cause of total abstinence 
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Mur ‘Sport Story. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S 
MEDICINE. 


By Frances Boyce 
Her dress was 


Her 


at. 


er manner was eccentric, which 


Being rich, 
would have been 


some ladies of her acquaintances whispered, 
with various gestures and ominous shakes of 
the head, which expressed more than their 
actual words, that she ‘‘ was something more 
than eccentric,” “a little wrong in her mind,” 
and so on. Their whispers were well grounded, 


One night quite late, Miss Armstrong had 
been seen, positively seen, arm in arm with a 
drunken man, whom with great difficulty, but 
equal perseverance, she was escorting to his 
home. To be sure, she affirmed in defence that 
she “‘couldn’t see the poor fellow in the gutter 
and not help him,” and that her action, by 

iving her an entrance into the drunkard’s home, 

ad been the means of ultimately leading both 
the man and his wife to sign the pledge. But 
not even a restored husband, a ‘‘ made-over” 
wife, and a new home, could justify such strange 
conduct ! 

Again, when a temperance leader was lecturin 
at a short distance from her home, she arrive 
at the hall in her carriage accompanied by two 
old women and an out-and-out factory girl! 
Considering the nature of the meeting, her 
critics would have excused this proceeding, had 
she brought ‘‘ the females” te sign the pledge. 
But they were all abstainers, and Miss Arm- 
strong merely said, by way of cxplanation, ‘It 
was a treat for the old indies and an education 
for the young one.”” And when the lady to 
whom this was said, remarked—for people said 
anything they liked to Miss Armstrong, and she 
was never offended, that was another of her 
eccentricities—‘‘ Well, I would have provided 
them with better clothes before they should sit 
in my carriage,” she answered; ‘I thought of 
that, but concluded it would make then feel 
self-conscious and ill at ease, and so spoil their 
pleasure.”’ 

Mrs. Harvey was never tired of telling 
how, when she was staying with a friend 
“right out of London,” and had one morning 
walked far away from all the ‘nice fruiterers,”’ 
she went into a shabby little greengrocer’s shop 
to get two oranges, and there behind the counter, 
serving, stood Miss Armstrong ! ! 

It was the County Council election, and she 
was ‘“‘ minding shop ”’ for a poor widow, that the 
latter might be able to go and record her vote 
for the Temperance candidate. 

‘© And she positively made me buy sixpenny- 
worth of oranges instead of two, saying she 
‘didn’t mean the old lady’s business to suffer 
while she was away.’” 

But it was the following story which was 
most often repeated when Miss Arinstrong was 
the theme of conversation. 

Mrs. Thompson met Miss Armstrong at a 
select reception given by Dr. Thornton, the 
crack physician of the neighbourhood, and hear- 
ing that she was very rich, and observing also 
the marked attention, amounting almost to 
reverence, paid her by the clever young doctor 
and his wife, decided that ‘she was a desirable 
acquaintance. 

(Mrs. Thompson did not know that twenty-five 
years before, when Dr. Thornton, then an 
orphan of ten years, was an inmate of a certain 
workhouse, Miss Armstrong, seeing something 
in the boy, had taken him from the Union to 
her home, sent him from thence to school, and 
from school to college ; then to walk the hospitals ; 
and, finally, giving him a sum of money to buy 
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a good practice, told him in her popgun style of 
speech to ‘‘ scratch for yourself now.) There- 
fore, when Miss Armstrong, of whose peculiarities 
Mrs. Thompson had not yet heard, called to see 
her, she was more than usually polite, and as 
soon as her visitor was seated, brought 
out a decanter of wine and very graciously 
offered her a glass. ‘“ No, thank you,” said Miss 
Armstrong, ‘‘I am a temperance woman.” 

“Of course, my dear Miss Armstrong,” 
innocently responded Mrs. Thompson, “‘ we are 
all tem ce women now-a-days, more or less, 
but that need not prevent us taking a little wine 
occasionally, quite temperately you know,” and 
she held the glass tem fore her. 

‘“*Tought to have said I ama total abstainer,” 
Miss Armstrong answered severely, ‘I never 
touch stimulants of any description.” 

‘*Indeed! I beg your pardon, I really did 
not erstand it was a matter of such strict 
principle,” and Mrs. Thompson put the wine on 
one side in some confusion, feeling somewhat 

iqued. ‘‘ I only take it as a medicine, and I 
ined even total abstainers admitted the 
cinal properties of alcohol.” 

Miss Armstrong was on the point of exclaim- 
ing—‘ And pray what leads you to think I am 
in need of medicine just now,’’—but she checked 
herself and answered, in her popgun tone— 

“Certainly. If people would only treat it as 
a medicine, taking it at the same hours, 
and in the same quantities, tea-spoonfuls, or 
table-spoonfuls, or at the most a medicine 
glassful, and would note its effects and judge it 
as critically as they do other medicines. 

‘“Very few people,” Miss Armstrong con- 
tinued, “persevere in taking one kind of 
medicine for twelve or even six months. But 
if after giving it so long a trial they find at the 
end of that time that they are not one whit 
better than when they commenced taking it, do 
Nag ee conmiee them justified in discontinuing 

use ” : 


** Of course,” Mrs. Thompson assented. 

‘* And yet,” Miss Armstrong went on, hasten- 
ing to apply her illustration, ‘‘I have known 
persons take brandy for affections of the heart, 

and such complaints, and wine or ale 
for indigestion, and declare it was doing them 
such good, and years after when I have met 
them again and inquired after their state of 
health, it has been no better than years before, 
ib | often worse, and I have found they are 

ill taking this stuff‘as a medicine ’! ell, 
all I can say is, I don’t believe in that sort of 
medicine. Give me a remedy which touches 
the spot, and cures the complaint in a reason- 
able time, then I'll take it and when it has 
done its work, I’ll give it up. I haven’t much 
faith in a doctor who never gets his patients off 
hand, and those patients who are doctored b 
alcohol never confess themselves well enoug 
to give i the treatment.” 

Mrs. Thompson took refuge in silence, but 
before Miss Armstrong left she had promised to 
attend the next Ladies’ Temperance meet- 
ing, at which a lecture was to be given on 
** Alcohol and Health.” In fact, it was to 
invite her to this meeting that Miss Armstrong 
had paid this visit. 

But Mrs. Thompson did not attend the meet- 
ing. She considered she had heard enough on 
the subject from Miss Armstrong, and though, 
when next they met, she gave that lady a very 
plausible excuse for her absence, Miss Arm- 
strong, being exceptionally cute, saw at once 
that she had purposely stayed away. She felt 
a good deal annoyed at this, for the lecture 
had been such a very good one that she felt 
sure, had Mrs. Thompson heard it, she would 
have been converted to “ our side” straight away. 

‘Never mind. I must give her a lesson on 
my own account,” she said, grimly. 

Accordingly, when a few days later, the un- 
suspecting Mrs. Thompson returned Miss Arm- 
strong’s call, the latter welcomed her with as 
gracious a manner as Mrs. Thompson’s own. 

But when her guest was seated, and the two 
ladies had exchanged the usual commonplaces, 
Miss Armstrong rose and went to the side- 
board, and returned with a little round box, 
which she opened and presented gravely to Mrs. 
Thompson, with the words, ‘‘ Take a few pills, 
Mrs. Thompson,’’ spoken quite pleasantly, but 
with no sign of a joke, 
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Mrs. Thompson stared and stared again, her 
gaze wandering to and from the open box, 


two-thirds full of pills, held invitingly before | 


her, to Miss Armstrong’s imperturbable face. 
But she stared in silence. ‘Just to be 
sociable, you know,” urged Miss Armstrong. 
“You surely do not object to one, they are so 
beneficial.’”” Mrs. Thompson looked more than 
surprised now, she looked frightened ; but Miss 
Armstrong went on, ‘‘I would not urge you to 
take them in excess, of course, but just ‘as a 
medicine.’ I assure you, I only take them ‘asa 
medicine’ myself, and you cannot deny they 
have excellent medicinal properties. So why 
should you refuse slate ee 7 

A younger or r woman than Mrs. 
Thoeipeot. would have recognised her own 
pores, seen Miss Armstrong’s pant and most 
i an) had a hearty laugh. But Mrs. Thompson 


only : 

‘* What do you mean? I don’t take pills at 
this time of day, if I ever take them atall. And 
I don’t know whether those would suit my case, 
either. What do you mean, Miss Armstrong ?” 
Then Miss Armstrong put the box in her pocket 
and sat upright. 

‘You think I am foolish, and more than foolish 
to offer you a medicine, which I cannot be sure 
will agree with you or do you good; in fact I 
could not tell but what it might be so unsuitable 
as to do you real harm, and yet, Mrs. Thompson, 

u offered, and, no doubt constantly offer to 

iends and visitors a medicine which, to say 
the least, you could not be sure would suit the 
constitution of the one to whom you offer it. 
But even though these pills, which are well 
known and reliable, were equally good for every- 
one, you would doubtless say it is indiscreet to 
take pills or other medicine irregularly, without 
knowing at what hour they should taken, 
and yet even those who profess to look upon 
wine and spirits strictly as medicines, partake 
of them ead offer them to friends, at any and 
all times, just when they fancy a little, or 
want livening up, with no regard whatever to 
rules. Again, before taking any particular 
remedy people usually are certain that they 
have some specific malady which that 
remedy is to cure, and yet many take 
this medicine, who at the same time will 
tell you they are ‘ quite well, thank you,’ if you 
ask after their health, and persist in their asser- 
tion if one suggests they are not. It’s all a lot 
of stuff and nonsense taking it ‘as a medicine’! 
I’ve a great deal more respect for the honest 
working man, who tells me, ‘I takes it because 
I likes it, mum.’ ” 

Mrs. Thompson was silenced, but not con- 
verted. As soon as Miss Armstrong gave her 
an opportunity, she took her leave; and not 
only avoided Miss Armstrong in future, but told 
the story far and wide with great zest and some 
exaggerations; and always finished up with, 
ss Well! you may say what you like, but it’s my 
firm conviction that Miss Armstrong is mad, 
quite mad, poor thing. She has talked so much 
and brooded so long over this total abstinence 
craze that it has affected her brain. I’m sure 
its a warning to fanatics.” 

But some to whom Mrs. Thompson told the 
story, were so impressed with the truth of Miss 
Armstrong’s arguments that they signed the 
pledge ! 


SOLICITUDES : 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MATRONS. 


Notre.—This Serial Story will be continued in 
next week’s issue. 


Tue ignorant notion that mortifying and 
destroying the body was helpful to the soul is 
largely giving place now to the understanding 
that everything that makes each organ of the 
body work more perfectly, adapt itself more 
quickly to the uses for which God intended it, 
and fall into line with that obedience which is 
necessary for the perfect control of mind over 
matter, is an essential to all consecrated service. 
—Lady Henry Somerset. 
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Be 
THE BRIGHT SIDE OF 
GROWING OLDER. 


By Tue Late Miss F. R. Haveraat, 


shait een ine tects thee salt’ rapyitey potrtractacn | aed 

I supposg nobody ever did naturally like the 
idea of getting old at least after they had “ lef, 
school.” There is a sense of oppression and 
depression about it. The irresistible, inevitable 
onward march of moments and years without 
the possibility of one instant’s pause—a march 
that, even while on the uphill side of life, is 
leading to the downhill side—casts an autumn 
like shadow over even many a spring birthday; 
for, perhaps, this is never more vividly felt 
than when one is only passing from May to 
June—sometimes earlier still. But how surel 
the Bible gives us the bright side of everything! 
In this case it gives three bright sides of a fact, 
which, without it, could not help being gloomy, 

First, it opens the prospect of increasing 
brightness to those who have begun to walk in 
the light. Even if the sun of our life has 
reached the apparent zenith, and we have known 
& very noonday of mental and spiritual being, it 
is no poetic ‘“‘ Western shadows” that are to 
lengthen upon our way, but “ our age is to be 
clearer than the noonday.” How suggestive 
that word is! The light, though intensed and 
nearer, shall dazzle ‘teas ‘In Thy light shall 
we see light,” be able to bear much more of it, 
see it more clearly, see all else by it reflected 
more clearly. e should have said, “‘ At even. 
ing time there shall be shadow;” God says, 
‘“* At evening time shall be light.” 

Also, we are not to look for a very dismal 
afternoon of life with only some final sunset 
glow; for He says “it shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day ’’; and ‘“‘more and more” 
leaves no dark intervals. We are to expect a 
continually brightening path. ‘The future is 
one vista of brightness and blessedness” to 
those who “walk in the light.” Just think, 
when you are seven, or ten, or twenty years 
older, that will only mean seven, or ten, or 
twenty years’ more experience of His love and 
faithfulness, more light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ; and 
still the “‘ more and more unto the perfect day,” 
will be opening out before us! We are confi- 
dent of this very thing. 

The second bright side is increasing fruitful- 
ness. Do not let us confuse between works and 
fruit. Many a saint in the land of Beulah is 
not able to do anything at all, and yet is bring- 
ing forth fruit unto God beyond the busiest 
workers. So that even when we come to the 
days when ‘the strong men shall bow them- 
selves,” there may be more pleasant fruits for 
our Master, riper, and fuller, and sweeter than 
ever before. For “‘they shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age;” ana the man that simply 
“‘ trusteth in the Lord” shall ‘‘ not be careful in 
the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit.” 

Some of the fruits of the Spirit seem to be 
especially and peculiarly characteristic of 
sanctified older years; and do we not want to 
bring them all forth? Look at the splendid 
ripeness of Abraham's “faith” in his old age; 
the grandeur of Moses’ “ meekness’’ when he 
went up to the mountain alone to die; the 
mellowness of St. Paul’s “joy” in bis later 
epistles; and the wonderful “ gentleness” of 
St. John, which makes us almost forget his 
early character of ‘‘a son of thunder,” wanting 
to call down God’s lightnings of wrath. And 
‘the same Spirit” is given to us that we, too, 
may bring forth “ fruit that may abound” and 
always ‘more fruit.”’ 

The third bright side is the brightest of all. 
‘Even to your old age, I am He;” the same 
Jehovah-Jesus ; with us “all the days,” bearing 
and carrying us. The rush of years cannot 
touch this; therefore, 


Fear not the westering shadows, 
O children of the day ! 

For brighter still and brighter, 
Shall be your homeward way. 

Resplendant as the morning, 
With fuller glow and power, 

And clearer than the noonday 
Shall be ycur even‘ng hovr. 
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MISS WILLARD ON THE 
‘NEW WOMAN.” 


Aw interesting interview with Miss Frances 
Willard appeared in a recent issue of the 
Sunday Times, from which we make some 
extracts :— 

Knowing that Miss Willard is an enthusi- 
astic cyclist, I began by inquiring for ‘‘ Gladys.” 

“Gladys is well,” was her reply. ‘I have 
forsaken her for a Beeston Humber, and now 
Gladys is ridden by our cook, housemaid, and 
other servants. I do believe 30 women have 
learned on my steed. ea Henry and I 
encourage the servants to ride, and now they 
are all saving their wages to buy bikes. Anna 
Gordon says I have begun to demoralise all the 
English servants, and try to make them like 
those we have in America. Don’t you, Anna?” 

“J think I said ‘democratise,’’’ was Miss 
Gordon’s answer. ‘‘ We shall soon be having 

our English servants declining situations 
jaan no bicycle is provided.” 

“But, seriously, we find the maids much the 
better for cycling—quite bright, and showing 
fresh interest in their work. Tlcarued to bicycle 
when fifty years old,” said Miss Willard, ‘and 
I think it one of the best things I ever did. 
What pleases me is to see other worn-out 
women take it up, and find a new lease of 
health and life thereby. The little book I wrote 
on the subject has been brought out by a 
religious publishing firm in Chicago, and hina 
thus reached thousands of women who, perhaps, 
might not otherwise have looked with favour on 
the innovation. I like to think they have found 
encouragement by my example.” 

** Max O'Rell will not be grateful to you for 
making ‘new women’ out of them. . Is 
it true that American women are such faddists 
as he says?” 

“TI think he is wroth with the mayor of a 
Kansas town for prohibiting the sale of ciga- 
rettes within his jurisdiction. There had grown 
up the bad habit of quite small boys smoking. 
I do not know whether this little town took the 
best possible measures for preventing children 
smoking; but in any case the men and women 
of the town concerted the measures together, 
unless, perhaps, the men arranged the matter 
alone. We may be pretty sure that fathers as 
well as mothers are concerned that the growth 
of their sons should not be stunted. It is 
established by science that tobacco and other 
narcotics devitalise, and that is ruinous for the 
growing boy. Your English public schools have 
not ‘Shrieking Cockatoos,’ as O’Rell styles 
mothers interested in their boys’ well-being, but 
the masters will not allow boys to smoke if they 
can help it. We have a large number of States 
with legislation against children smoking. In 
Germany we see the same thing. In the army 
they want men of acertain height, chest mea- 
sure, vital capacity. Tobacco saps vitality, and 
the authorities are taking measures to prevent 
children smoking.” 
_ “Tt all seems hardly worth answering; there 
is little doubt that we shall do the same thing 
in England ere very long.” 

“Tam not sure that certain errors and mis- 
representations are not worth setting right. 
You know how little time there is nowadays for 
the patient sifting of facts. 


‘Thou shalt not slander,’ let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly ; 


says Arthur Clough in his satirical decalogue. 
t is, of course, better not to misrepresent. 
But if certain papers care so little for their 
reputation as to print all sorts of inaccuracies, 
it seems only wise to point out these mistakes, 
80 that we may know where we stand.” 

“T fancy, Miss Willard, you are not of those 
who regard the ‘new woman’ as a failure.” 

“No; neither here nor in America. We 
need new women because we keep having relays 
of hew men. It is quite vain ignorant persons 
trying to make a sex question out of what is 
really a matter of temperament, intelligence, 
the need fcr companionship amongst those 
whose aims and tastes are similar. Dull, 
unsocial men, sunk in their own petty interests, 
can always find women like unto themselves. 
The demand for new women is a demand by 
4in who want women with sunny spirits, a 
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friendly outlook in life, with scientific knowledge 
of how health should be preserved, perhaps 


ained by means of athletics; women whose 
ves are enriched by literature, art, the drama ; 
women who are an active, industrial, and edu- 


cational factor in the world’s work. We can’t 
go back on the fact that a section, and I am 
glad to think a very large section, of men want 
women of this pattern, call them ‘ new’ or what 
you like.” 


‘America’s great gain,” observed the inter- 
viewer, ‘‘is that she has so many women of 


this kind, and England's loss is that, as yet, she 


has comparatively so few.”’ 

“You think so? I, on the other hand, and 
probably because I am an outsider, am struck by 
the great movement among women on this side. 
Reactionaries may shriek, but your women are 


becoming more important individuals; they will 


deserve and receive more consideration. What 
I always deprecate is the notion that a greater 
share of life for women is a sex question, and 


that men will lose by the new movement. 


On the contrary, it is men who have begun it, 
and are all through its convinced and steady 
adherents. Look at Wyoming, where thirty 
ears ago men granted women the suffrage. 

yoming was then a territory. It became a 
question whether it should not become a state, 
and thus obtain rank and privilege in the 
Federal Government. It was mooted that 
woman suffrage should be dropped. The men 
absolutely declined to enter on this condition. 
‘Either we bring in the women with us, or 
we remain outside,’ said they. I need scarcely 
say that they federated on their own ternis. 
And it is fhe only state where there exists 
an educational test for the suffrage for both 
sexes. On voting-day they have a copy of the 
American Constitution within reach, and doubt- 
ful voters have to read out of it, and afford 
evidence that they can write the language. 
In Wyoming no man can be nominated to 
a fe post unless his life is clean, his family 
relations blameless. It is said of doubtful 
candidates, ‘The women would vote him 
down.’ . The development of science, 
the extension of educational advantages, are 
the seed; the crop will be new men and new 
women. Man has thse the universal Czar, and 
has owned the world in fee simple. He is 
becoming sublimated; he perceives the finer 
forces of the world; his sense of justice requires 
him to open wide the doors. There is not 
a diploma conferring university degrees upon 
women in arts, science, law, medicine, theology, 
but men have signed it. Why, I own one 
myself,” said Miss Willard in grateful tones, 
‘‘and some dear, bald-headed, religious, dea- 
conian trustees gave me it. There are no 
separate interests for women. One laboratory 
of brain, one battery of heart, one river of 
bloed unites the sexes, and they cannot be 
separated by any foolish chatter.” 


WHEN I HAVE TIME. 


WueEn I have time, so many things I'll do 
To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now with 
care— 
I'll help to lift them from their low despair, 
When I have time. 


When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more these weary toiling days; 
I’ll lead her feet in pleasant paths always, 
And cheer her heart with words of sweetest 
praise, 
When I have time. 
When you have time! The friend you hold so 
dear 
May be beyond the reach of all your sweet 
intent; 
May never know that you so kindly meant 
To fill her life with sweet content, 
When you had time. 


Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 

To scatter loving siniles and words of cheer, 

To those around whose lives are now so dear, 

They may not need you in the coming year— 
Now is the time. 


who wish to buy, sell, 
Vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges 

or to any remittances forwarded. 
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Our Private Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
"TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one penny for each further four 


words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in wo! 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for 
same week's issue. 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


Figures count as one word, if in psig od 
We reserve the right to refuse any 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 


your iateer to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the oat 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together wi: 
want sent on, loose in your envelo 
outer envelope “Woman's SiGNaL Office, 30 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper wei 
and post. We will then take out an 
your replies to the advertiser, and further corhmunications 
will be direct betwe2n you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 


a penny stamp for each letter 
een 4 to us; address os 


address and for 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
or exchange articles, aa- 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 

by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 


arran, between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (oose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


sr cous. TRIMMED Straw Hat from “ Heath’s” 
(never worn); full size. 


paver wornl; foleine, 
A. 214, MATERIAL for ‘nice autumn dresses, 


not are wool but good wearing mixture, y 
small check, only 64. yard, single wide width ; worth dou le ; 
pattern sent free. 18 Cm 


sessile cal ace: Ea eer 
A. 215. FYEATHERS black tips, several, three 


cbs 


A. 218. HANDSOME Black Guipure Collarette, 
cost 7s. 6d.; accept 2:.; bargain; quite news 

approval. 

i 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
cus. J ADY engaged ‘during day in Christian 


work wishes to find a home in a nice family (a 
unfurnished room preferred), in open, bracing district. 


Situations Wanted. 
F. 110. WIDOW Lady, abstainer, seeks position 


of trust, as housekeeper, companion, ete, 
Salary. 
NR 


Wanted. 

W. 124, PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 
women of all ages. Send description and 

lowest price. ttl 


w 123. (NOTTAGE Piano for a Girls’ Class in a 

poor country village. One that is being turned 
out of a schoolroom, to make room for a new one, would 
answer the purpose. 


TAKING CARE OF A BICYCLE. 


How to take care of one’s bicycle is a thing 
every woman should know. More cycles are 
ruined by careless treatment than by anything 
else. They should be kept in a perfectly dry 
place—not too hot on account of the tires. 

They should be cleaned every time one comes 
in from a run—a proceeding which sounds 
rather dreadful, but is exceedingly easy in 
reality. When one knows how to do it, from 
seven to ten minutes are all that need be 
allowed for putting every part in spotless order 
—brushing the tires with not too hard a brush 
and wiping them, the spokes, and all the 
enamelled parts with a soft, dry duster. 

The hubs may be reached witha long-handled 
brush, and a good rub with selvyt over the 
plating finishes the whole process. Mud should 
always be removed wet, not allowed to dry on. 
Dry mud scratches the enamel when it is 
rubbed off, and sifts into the bearings, which it 
soon ruins. Water should not be used unless 
to moisten a spot of dry mud. It is apt to 
injure the machine. But the tyres may occa- 
sionally be wiped down with a wet cloth. It is 
good for the rubber 
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Monthly Beyart 


Of Temperance Matters, for the Members of the 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(A specially prepared Report for ladies interested in the 
Temperance cause is given under this head in the number 
of the Woman's SicnaL that appears on the third Thursday 
in every month.] 


B.W.T.A. OFFICIAL 
NOTICES. 


Tue Monthly Prayer agers I will be held on 
Wednesday, October 7th, at headquarters, 47, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, at 11 a.m. 


SCHOOL OF SPEAKERS. 

A number of our B.W.T.A. speakers and 

superintendents having expressed a desire that 

,some plan should be adopted by which they 

t be more fully instructed in the best way 

of doing platform work, it has been decided to 
the plan of a School for speakers. 

+ is proposed, therefore, to hold a school the 
first Wednesday in every month (with the ex- 
ception of the ret meeting) at 3 p.m. at head- 
quarters, where instruction will be given by 
as mt eas bd on the yates sabjeate 

e Necessary Preparation for Public ing ; 

the Choice of Subjects; the best Attitude ei 
Mind of the Speaker towards her Work; the 
Managements of the Voice; Gestures; Dress; 
Hygienic Rules to be observed; the necessary 
Tact; how to Co-operate with other Speakers ; 
how to Meet any Emergencies that may arise; 
Length of Speeches, &c., &c. 

It is expected that instruction will be given 

by our President, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. 
va) McLaren, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, and others. The first meeting 
‘will be held on Wednesday, September 30th, at 
ll and will be open to all, but a small fee 
be charged for the course in order to cover 
e ses. The arrangements are in the hands 
of Miss Helen Hood, Superintendent of the 
‘Organization Department. 
RECEPTION. 

A social gathering will take place on Thursday, 
October 1st, at Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, from 4 to 6 p.m. to take leave of 
Miss Frances E. Willard and Miss Anna Gordon, 
who are returning to America to attend the 
twenty-third annual convention of the W.C.T.U. 

Advantage will be taken of this opportunity 
to introduce Mrs. Harrison Lee, of Australia, to 
many of our workers who were unable to attend 

‘the September prayer meeting which she 
conducted. 


A PROPOSED MONTHLY] 


Since sending out our circular re the proposed 
monthly paper, the subject has been most care- 
fully considered: at headquarters in all its 
bearings, and the general officers are now pre- 
pared to give some details of the scheme. 

It is proposed to issue a monthly paper of 
twelve or sixteen pages (according as the sub- 
scription list may warrant), this paper to be our 
official organ, containing our Association news, 
and edited by our President, Lady Henry 
Somerset, who has most kindly consented to 
undertake it, with a sub-editor to assist her, 
this sub-editor to be chosen by the general 
officers and paid out of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation. It is proposed to call the paper the 
White Ribbon Signal, as this is the name given 
to their papers by several of the federated 
National Women's Temperance Associations in 
other countries, and it would seem to unite us 
all in closer bonds of sisterly comradeship, the 
world over, if our papers could all share this 
common name. 

Two sample numbers of the new Paper will 
be sent out, one in October and one in Novem- 
ber, and the time for the return of the 
guarantees has been extended until these sample 
numbers have been seen. If guarantees up to 
10,000 are sent in by the 1st of December the 
Paper will become permanent, but if not we 
shall be obliged to feel that the Association has 
indicated that it does not wish an Organ of its 
own, and the proposed Paper will be discon- 
tinued. But we believe better things of our 
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Association than this, and feel confident we 
shall have a hearty response to our venture. 

We trust, however, that all our members who 
are taking the Woman’s Siena will continue to 
take it, as well as our own Monthly Paper, for 
we feel that the Woman’s Siena is a most 
valuable force for women. We cannot either 
fail to recognise that it makes our B.W.T.A. 
known to many who before knew nothing of 
our existence, and has quickened and deepened 
an interest in our work in thousands of women 
all over the country; and it is further the only 
paper that really consolidates the wide interests 
of the movements among women everywhere. 

The price of our Monthly Organ will be 
1d. pee number, and 1s. yearly; or 1s.-6d. 
yearly for a single number, post free. 

A discount will be allowed on packages 
of one dozen or more copies sent to one 
address, at the following rates :— 


s. d. 
12 copies will be sent for 1 0 Carriage paid. 


24 ” ” ” 1 10} 9 

86 ” ” ” 2 9 ” 

50 ” ” ” 8 9 ” 

60 ” ” ” 4 6 9 
100 ” ” ” 6 6 ” 
200 ~,, 12 9 


Signed on behalf of the General Officers. 
Hannas W. SmIru. 
(Hon. Rec. Sec.) 


OUR WORKERS. 


THE LATE MRS. WOODFORD FAWCETT. 

Again this month we have to record the death 
of a valued worker in our association. Mrs. 
Woodford Fawcett, president of the Tulse Hill 
and West Norw Branch, passed away on 
Thursday, September 8rd, after a lingering 
illness of fourteen months’ duration. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday, September 8th, 
at Norwood Cemetery, a preliminary service 

i held at Chatsworth Road Chapel. 
Amongst those who took part in the services 
were the Rev. G. W. Sawday, Rev. Fuller 
Gooch, Rev. G. E. Wakerley, and the Rev. C. 
Hobbs. Both services were largely attended, 
and representatives of many organizations with 
which Mrs. Fawcett had been connected were 
present. The National Executive Committee, 
of which Mrs. Fawcett has been a member, was 
represented by Mrs. Osborn, hon. assistant 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Beddow, president 
of the South Metropolitan Union. The wide- 
spread vetne of respect for Mrs. Fawcett was 
shows by the large numbers of people who 
lined the route, and who were present at the 
chapel and at the graveside. Mr. Wakerley, 
speaking at the graveside, made touching allusion 
to Mrs. Fawcett’s Temperance and Rescue 
Work, and the influence she exerted over a 
large number in whose lives she will ever be 
remembered. 


MISS MARY CADBURY. 


After twenty-three years of continuous labour 
in tending the sick, and A aspen the general 
cause of nursing, Miss Mary Cadbury, who for 
six years has acted as lady superintendent of 
the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, died sud- 
denly at that institution on Tuesday, Sept. 8th. 
The immediate cause of death was acute 
meningitis. The deceased lady, who was fifty- 
five years of age, was a daughter of Mr. 
Benjamin H. Cadbury, a member of the well- 
known Quaker family. Only that week the 
general committee received from her a letter 
tendering her resignation in consequence of 
failing health, which they reluctantly accepted. 
Like other members of her family, Miss Cadbury 
was a life-long adherent of the temperance 
movement, and did much in various ways to 
advance it. 


MRS. FEHR. 

During the past few months Mrs. Fehr, of 
Muswell Hill, has been much used in branch 
work in the North of London and has always 
spoken with freshness and vigour, using apt 
and forcible illustrations. Among the many 
places she has visited are Chingford, Highbury, 
Brentwood, Holloway, Dalston, and Barbican. 
With the’ kind permission and co-operation of 
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Mrs. Aukland, two very large garden ; 
have been held at Grasmere, Woodberry veh 
Four hundred guests were present at one of 
these parties, and 250 at the other, which was 
iven for the working women’s section of the 
toke Newington branch. Tea was served 
under the trees, and a musical drill by members 
of the “ Y” branch, under the leadership of 
Miss Grover, formed an interesting item on the 
pro e. 
rs. Fehr’s addresses at both these garden 
parties were greatly enjoyed by all present, and 
we feel very grateful to her for her valuable 
services. It will interest our readers to know 
that Mrs. Fehr, who will shortly start for 
South Africa, intends to help forward the 
white ribbon work in that country. She ig 
taking with her an introduction from Miss 
Frances E. Willard. 


DELEGATES, 
Miss M. E. Phillips (Superintendent of the. 
Brewster Sessions Department) and Miss §, J, 
Lury sailed for America on Saturday, Septem. 
ber 4th, on board the s.s. New York. They 
will attend the Annual Convention of the 
W.C.T.U. at St. Louis in November. 


SPEAKERS’ ENGAGEMENTS. 
Dr. 8S. J. Anderson Brown is filling engage- 
ments at Lincoln on September 27th and SBth, 
Miss Lucy Taylor expects to be at Ryde 
the last week of this month lecturing to schools, 


ALCOHOL AS A _ FOOD. 
By Sir B. W. Ricwarpson, M.D. 


I am recording a matter of history—of personal 
history—on this question when I say that, I for 
one, had no thought of alcohol except as a food. 
I thought it warmed us. I thought it gave 
additional strength. I thought it enabled us to 
endure mental and bodily fatigue. I thought 
it cheered the heart, and lifted up the mind into 
greater activity. But it so happened that 
I was asked to study the action of alcohol, 
along with a whole series of chemical bodies, 
and to investigate their bearing in relation to 
each other. And so I took alcohol from the 
shelf of my laboratory, as I might any other 
drug or chemical there, and I asked it, in the 
course of experiments extending over a long 
period, ‘‘ What do you do?” I asked it, “Do 
you warm the animal body when you are taken 
into it?” The answer came invariably, “I do 
not, except in a mere flush of surface excitement. 
There is, in fact, no warming, but on the 
contrary, an effect of cooling and chilling the 
body.” Then I turn round to it in another 
direction, and ask it, ‘‘Do you give muscular 
strength?” I test it by the most rigid analysis 
and experiment I can adopt. I test muscular 
power under the influence of it in various forms 
and degrees, and its reply is, ‘ I give no muscular 
strength.” I turn to its effect upon the organs 
of the body, and find that while it expedites the 
heart’s action it reduces tenacity ; and, turning 
to the nervous system, I find the same reply— 
that is to say, I find the nervous system more 
quickly worn out under the influence of_this 
agent than if none of itis taken at all. I ask 
it, “ Can you build up any of the tissues of the 
body?” The answer again is in the negative— 
“T build nothing. If I do anything I add fatty 
matter to the body, but that is a destructive 
agent, piercing the tissues, destroying their 
powers, and making them less active in their 
work.” Finally, I sum it all up. I find it to 
be an agent that gives no strength, that reduces 
the tone of the blood-vessels and heart, that 
reduces the nervous power, that builds up 10 
tissues, can be of no use to me or any other 
animal as a substance for food. On that side 
of the question my mind is made up—that this 
agent, in the most moderate quantity, 1s per 
fectly useless for any of the conditions of life to 
which men are subjected, except under the most 
exceptional conditions, which none but skilled 
observers need declare. 


No individual life can be truly prosperous, 
passed, as Obermann says, in the midst a 
those who suffer injustice. To the noble sou 
it cannot be happy, to the ignoble it cannot be 
secure.—Matthew Arnold. 
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NANSEN ON 
ALCOHOL IN COLD CLIMATES. 


Friptsor NANSEN, the celebrated Arctic ex- 

rer, whose return has caused so much 
excitement and interest during the last month, 
in his book, “ The First Crossing of Greenland,”’ 
makes statements that sag pela set at naught 
the idea so many people have that while the 
use of intoxicating liquors may, as a general 
thing, be hurtful, they are yet ba helpful, 
even essential to persons exposed by their occu- 

ions to cold weather and to travellers in cold 
countries. 

Refe: to the Greeley expedition of a few 

ears ago, he says -— 
ae When one reads, for instance, how the plucky 
Sergeant Rice, famished, frozen, and tired to 
death, imagines he can save himself by a dose 
of rum, to which he has even added ammonia, 
the very worst thing he could have hit upon, and 
then dies shortly afterwards in the arms of his 
friend Frederick—who is meantime stripping 
himself of his own clothes, down to his very 
shirt, in his attempt to thaw his comrade’s 
stiffening limbs—one cannot but be moved to 
the heart at the thought of so much energy, 
eourage, and noble self-sacrifice being thus 
uselessly tbrown away. The melancholy 
debauches which the men on this expedition 
were guilty of, when driven to excess by their 
inhospitable surroundings, and the continual 
imminence of death and destruction, I will not 
touch upon. Besides reducing the power of 
endurance, and exercising a directly injurious 
influence by lowering the temperature of the 
body and weakening the activity of the diges- 
tive organs, alcohol also destroys energy and 
lessens the spirit of enterprise, and this not 
least when men, like those under Greeley, are 
perishing of starvation and exhaustion. 

“My experience leads me to take a decided 
stand against the use of stimulants and narcotics 
of all kinds. It must be a sound principle at 
all times that one should live in as natural and 
sinple a way as possible, and especially must 
this be the case when the life is a life of severe 
exertion in an extremely cold climate. The 
idea that one gains by stimulating body and 
mind by artificial means betrays, in my 
opinion, not only ignorance of the simplest 
physiological laws, but also a want of experience, 
or perhaps a want of capacity to learn from 
experience by observation. It seems, indeed, 
quite simple and obvious that one can get 
nothing in this life without paying for it one 
way or another, and that artificial stimulants, 
even if they had not the directly injurious effects 
which they undoubtedly have, can produce 
nothing but a temporary excitement followed 
by a corresponding reaction. Stimulants, with 
the exception of chocolate, which is mild in its 
effect, and at the same time nourishing, bring 
practically no nutritive substance into the body, 
and the energy which one obtains in anticipa- 
tion by their use at one moment must be paid 
for by a corresponding exhaustion at the next. 
It may, no doubt, be advanced that there are 
occasions when a momentary supply of energy 
is necessary, but to this I would answer that I 
cannot imagine such a state of things to arise 
in the course of a protracted sledge-expedition, 
when, on the contrary, as regular and steady 
work as possible is generally the main thing to 
be aimed at.” 


THE BRITISH 
COMMISSIONER 


IN NYASSALAND ON 
ALCOHOL IN HOT CLIMATES. 


A SIGNIFICANT passage on the baleful effects of 
spirit drinking in the territories north of the 
Zambesi appears in Sir Harry Johnston’s report 
on the trade and general condition of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. Sir Harry 
declares that one undoubted cause of the 
amount of ill-health occurring in Nyassaland is 
the increasing consumption of alcohol, which is 
too obviously prevailing among many of the 
more recently arrived Europeans. The Com- 


missioner affirms that “that accursed spirit 
whiskey ” is the chief bane of the Protectorate. 


consumed 
even although much diluted with water, “is 
singularly prejudicial to health.” 
goes on to remark that the man who eschews 
the drinking of spirits in Africa is generally 
much better able to resist the effects of malarial 
poisoning, and recovers very markedly and 
rapidly from often severe attacks of malarial 
fever, whereas the 
permeated with alcohol has hardly a chance 
when attacked with severe fever. 
missioner in Nyassaland adds that he has no 
love for patern 
point on which he would like to act tyrannically, 
on behalf of the general welfare, it would be the 
total exclusion from tropical Africa of any form 
of spirit, save a little good brandy, imported, 
however, only by qualified medical men for the 
use of their patients. 


of healthy progeny.” Here 
describes the evi that re 
drinking :—‘‘ Hereditary degeneracy is caused 
by these drinks, and this is often capped 
by the mother’s blood being saturated with 
alcohol from the first moment of the child’s 
existence until it leaves the breast.” 
the conclusion Dr. Ritchie has come to from 
his own study and observation. Andin support 
of his own conclusion, he cites the opinion of 
another medical man, that “a large proportion 
of children are never sober from the time of 
birth till they are weaned.” 
everyone knows, and what no one doubts, that 
alcoholic liquors are injurious to the young— 
injurious at every stage of growth and develop- 
ment—Dr. Ritchie is fully justified in expressing 
as his deliberate conviction, that ‘‘ nothing but 
harm comes to nursing mothers and the infants 
poy aera tee them, by the ordinary use of 
alcoholic 
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It is, he says, ‘ always noxious,” and when 


aily in considerable quantities, 


rson whose system is 
Our Com- 


legislation; but if there is one 


INFANT MORTALITY AND DRINK. 


Tue report of the Medical Officer of Health 
for the urban sanitary district of Leek, in 
Staffordshire, has a most significant paragraph 
upon the increased infant mortality which the 
town’s vital statistics of 1895 bring to light. 
The number who died under one year old was 
81, more than one-half of whom had not reached 
the age of three months. And while Dr. J. J. 
Ritchie admits that the poverty, arising from want 
of employment (a state of things which existed 
during part of the year), may account for the 
debility to which some of the mortality must be 
ascribed, he says, ‘‘I fear there is a more im- 
portant factor still,” and that factor is strong 
drink. He points to the “ universally acknow- 
ledged fact’ that “the practice of women 
taking alcoholic beverages has increased of late 
years, and is still growing,’ and he says 
most emphatically that ‘while this .is 


it is hopeless to expect the birth 


is how he 
sults from mothers’ 


This is 


Knowing what 


verages of any kind.”’ 


“ONLY A GLASS.” 


Youna and old, of this glass beware, 
It maketh homes both sad and bare. 
It steals the blessings out of life, 

And fills it with a daily strife. 

“ This glass ” hath oft to danger led ; 
It holds a foe you need to dread ; 

He lurks within enchanted ground, 

So softly comes you hear no sound. 
He’ll win your love, as would a friend, 
And promise joy and health to lend. 
With spirits bright he cheers at night, 
But torments with the morning light. 
With subtle coils he’ll bind you fast, 
To rob and slay you at the last. 

For all that health and wealth hold dear 
This spendthrift wastes without a fear. 
Then enter not his castle gate 

“Lest you the sleeping lion wake.” 
Flee while ye may, for Giant Drink 
Enslaves all in his iron link. 


Leeds, 1896. 


For the death of our comrades, we can only 
comfort ourselves by the belief that the good 
and true who companied with us in this earthly 
life are like roses that bloom on the same lush 
where it has climbed to the sunnier side of the 
wall.—Lady Henry Somerset. 


Sir Harry 
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A CALL TO WOMEN TO 
HELP THE ARMENIANS. 


TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Lapy Henry Somerset writes :— Multitude 
of women in all parts of this country have been 
watching and waiting in vain for the deliver- 
ance of the Armenian Christians. Some have 
vigorously worked at collecting funds, but 
many, bewildered by the counter-statements 
which were continually coming to them, have 
not known how to act, and could only suffer 
and pray. But now the time has surely come 
when not one single Englishwoman dare be 
content with inactivity. The members of every 
woman's organisation must be aroused, the 
imperative call for help must be heard at 
every door, meetings must be organised, funds 
gathered, and enthusiasm kindled. Money and 
help have been sent by the women of America. 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
worked unceasingly ; from the distant plains 
of Dakota to the New England hills money 
has been gathered at the cost of real self- 
sacrifice. The women of Canada have responded 
nobly. Can the women of England be deaf 
to what is now the cry of a nation’s death 
agony? Let the people of this country be 
aroused to the urgency of the need, the horror 
of the situation, and the responsibility of 
England, and a solution of the problem will 
assuredly be found. To the women does it 
especially belong to succour their sisters in 
their dire hour of need. Let them grasp their 
opportunity, and avail themselves of the 
privilege of proving the value of a Christianity 
here which has triumphed yonder over un- 
speakable suffering and unmerciful death.” 


TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the 
World’s Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
has sent out the following call to the ten 
thousand Local Unions in the United States :— 


47, Victoria Street, London, 

My ComraDEs, Sept. 11th, 1896. 

The cup of wrath is full. In these two 
terrible years, when the massacre of the innocent 
has gone on under the eyes of our paralysed 
rulers in Christian lands, we have thought that 
men alone could help. But it is women who 
are dying two deaths in the bloody East, and we 
their sisters cannot longer wait. You have nobly 
responded to my early appeal, and in the name 
of Christ and Humanity, of the Home against 
the Harem, I earnestly and tenderly call upon 
you to organise meetings in every locality urging 
our Government to co-operate with England in 
putting a stop to the massacres and giving pros 
tection henceforth to Armenian homes. Let 
these meetings be addressed by the pastors, the 
business men and the most capable women ; let 
money be raised by systematic visitation as 
well as by collection and forwarded to our 
National 'reasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, the 
Women’s Temple, Chicago. 

And may God deal with us at last as we deal 
with our Armenian sisters and brothers and 
their little ones in this hour of their overwhelm 
ing calamity. 

‘Yours for God and Home and Every Land,’, 

Frances E, WILLARD. 


ae 
—————— 


Tux time comes to every woman worth her salt 
to take ardent intercst in some question which 
touches legislution.—Frances Power Cobbe. 
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RAILWAY REFORM. 


Many of us have just returned from rail- 
way journeys, and are in an immediate 
position to realise the fact that there is a 
possibility of reform in our railway system. 
True, the excellence of the service as a 
whole is more remarkable than the various 
shortcomings. The railway system is no 
ancient and well-tried service in which 
experience has had abundant time to correct 
all evils and perfect all details. The men 
who made the first railways are not yet all 
dead, and the sons of the pioneers of 
railwaydom are still in the prime of their 
years. It is not surprising that all is not 
yet perfectly arranged in a matter so com- 
paratively new. Moreover, it is very 
difficult to make right what is seen to be 
wrong in a system so massive, and so costly 
to alter. 

For instance, there is no doubt that the 
American railway system is in some ways 
very far in advance of our own. For short 
journeys, the separate carriages as we have 
them are, perhaps, to be preferred. There 
is more privacy, and there is generally 
more room, than on a journey in America, 
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the only space that he has, and his little 
belongings have to be uncomfortably packed 
under or around his feet. Again, the air 
in an English carriage can be renewed at 
will of the traveller, while in America it is 
under the management of the autocratic 
‘‘ conductor ’’ or guard, who generally keeps 
the carriage far too hot for the feelings of 
the English passenger. But when it comes 
to be a journey of some hours, and yet 
more of a day and a night or longer, then 
the vast superiority of the American system 
becomes apparent. The carriages are made 
to seat two persons on either side of a central 
passage that runs the full length of the car- 
riage. At the respective ends of the carriage 
there is a ladies’ and a gentlemen’s lavatory, 
in which not only can a wash be had at 
any moment as the train goes along, with- 
out charge, but also a drink of water can 
be taken whenever wished. In the warm 
weather this water is kept iced, a man 
coming to each lavatory at every stop, 
and filling the filter with fresh water and 
ice. There are also platforms between 
the various carriages that compose the 
train, so that the enterprising traveller can 
not only walk the length of his own carriage, 
but can if he wishes make a little excursion 
to the end of the whole train, where he 
will find the back carriage provided with 
a little ‘‘observation platform,’’ on which 
he can stand out and watch the line and 
the scenery unroll behind the train, and 
breathe perfectly fresh air. It is obvious 
that this publicity, every seat in the whole 
train being accessible all through the 
journey to the rest of the travellers, must 
prevent any assaults, such as shock us 
from time to time by their occurrence when 
two persons travel alone in our compart- 
ment trains. The carriage next the engine 
is usually a cooking and dining room, and 
at the proper seasons a full luncheon or 
dinner is served to the travellers at a 
moderate price. Finally, every ‘‘ section ’’ 
of the American carriages can be readily 
transposed at night into a sleeping com- 
partment. 

Now, why cannot we have all these im- 
provements here? The Pullman carriages 
endeavour to introduce us to some of them, 
but the whole is vastly different. The 
reason why we cannot be as well off as the 
Americans is that they have built their lines 
considerably wider than ours, so that the 
carriages are wider, steadier and able to 
afford so much more freedom and comfort 
to the passengers. It is clear that the 
expense of altering our lines to accom- 
modate those wider carriages would be 
quite prohibitory, even if the public were to 
become sufficiently awake to the advantages 
of the American plan to adopt it as an 
ideal. 

But setting aside the improvements that 
for some reason we cannot have, there 
are plenty that might be introduced. At a 
recent exhibition at the Imperial Institute 
was shown an invention by which the 
name of an approaching station is autc- 


when the seat allotted to a passenger is 
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a 
matically displayed in every carriage ag the 
train goes along, so that the Passenger 
may know when he is near his destination, 
Another improvement possible is in the 
warming of carriages, not by the incon. 
venient and ineffective foot-warmer, but by 
diffusing through them a uniform heat by 
the steam from the engine passed through 
pipes. Some of the inventions shown haye 
to do rather with safety, either for the 
passengers or for the servants of the com. 
panies. The terrible loss of life that occurs 
in coupling the carriages can be largely 
prevented by the adoption of one or the 
other of a variety of artifices, but so far 
the companies have only imperfectly 
adopted any of these. The block system of 
signalling breaks down now and again, and 
there are appliances to improve this plan. 
Directors could supply, if the public were 
to demand, many improvements on our 
lines. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Public indignation has been much stirred in 
the Armenian business by the massacres in 
Constantinople, coming closer home to ourselves 
and also perpetrated under the very shadow of 
the Sultan’s throne. Liberal newspapers are 
trying to direct and focus this feeling of indigna- 
tion into an agitation. The extreme difficulty 
of England’s situation, however, may be inferred 
by the reluctance of the official leaders of the 
Liberal party to take a prominent share in this 
endeavour. A Nonconformist minister preach- 
ing last Sunday declared that he would be glad 
if England were destroyed in the course of a 
war undertaken against the Sultan and his 
European abettors and supporters, rather than 
that we should donothing. To anybody holding 
that heroic view, of course, Lord Rosebery’s 
inactivity is entirely contemptible, but to all our 
responsible statesmen it is clear that the situation 
presents grave difficulties. Meantime the call to 
charity is imperative, and we shall be happy to 
receive any subscriptions that may be forwarded 
to this office, in response to the appeal of Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Willard on another 


e. 
bi * * * 


At the Trades’ Union Congress the following 
strange resolution was carried by a very narrow 
majority :— 

-** Mr. W. Thorne (London) on behalf of the 
National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland, then 
moved :— 

“*Considering that the employment of 
children in factories and workshops and on 
board river or canal craft, and their consequent 
exploitation by the capitalist, is injurious to the 
children, unjust to their parents, and a crime 
against the human race; considering the infa- 
mous fact that the children of the working class 
have not the same opportunities of the classroom 
and the playground as the children of the 
capitalist class ; considering that in this con- 
nection Great Britain is behind other countries ; 
considering that unhappy parents, under an 
unhappy system, are actually willing, and even 
anxious, to have their children torn from school 
and hustled into the factory ; this Congressis cf 
opinion that the time has come for Great Britain 
to cease building its Empire upon childrens 
hearts, to give up coining its wealth out of 
children’s wasted lives, and hereby instructs 
the Parliamentary Committee to demand as & 
temporary minimum from the Government the 
abolition of child labour until the age of 15, and 
of all night labour until the age of 18.’”’ 
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There was a strong opposition to this demand 
on the part of the men who know best the con- 
ditions under which skill in the hand is to be 
obtained. The representatives of the textile 
workers pointed out that the trades which they 
represented required that children should 

in to be trained to skill with their hands 
long before they reached the comparatively 
mature age of fifteen. The fallacy of the 
resolution arose from the lack of understanding 
that the education of the hand in the actual 
manual work that is to be the labour of the life 
is as important (or for a manual worker more 
important) as that of the brain in ‘ book- 
learning.” That the hours of young persons at 
work should be comparatively short, and that 
their work shall be done under the best available 

sanitary conditions, we shall all agree. 
* a 

Another resolution was as follows : — 

Mr. Barfes (London) proposed a resolution 
urging upon the Government the necessity of 
regulating the hours of labour of all women and 
girls employed in domestic service so as not to 
exceed seventy hours per week, including one 
and a half hours for meals per day. ‘ 

Mrs. Callaghan (Oldham) asserted that the 


lives of children in mills and factories were a 


paradise compared with the lives of those in 
domestic service. 

The resolution was adopted. 

x * x 

Except in a few “hard places,” lodging- 
houses and the like, domestic servants do not 
actually work more hours than seventy in the 
week, as arule ; but that they must be liable to be 
called on for service at any time during much 
longer hours is necessary, for the general comfort 
ofthehome. Under the proposed regulation, the 
servant who rose at seven a.m. to get the breakfast 
would on no account serve the dinner at half- 
past seven p.m. If working men will apply this 
proposal to their own wives in the first place— 
pass a law that ‘the missus” shall not work 
more than ten hours a day, so that if she dresses 
the baby at seven in the morning she shall by 
no means undress it at six at night, or that, as 
she gets the man’s breakfast at half-past six, 
she shall not be allowed to prepare his tea at 
seven at night—then they will get practical 
experience of what their resolution means ! 
Domestic work, whether as a wife or a paid 
servant, must needs be prolonged through most 
of the waking day, but then it is not incessant 
“full steam ahead ’’ all those hours, as is that 
of the factory and workshop, where each hand 
must work, for all the hours that the labour goes 
on, at the top of the speed of the average person, 
or all the rest of the workers will be stopped. 
Anyhow, let the working men begin by reducing 
their own wives’ labour by law to 70 hours a 
week, and see how it works out ! 

* *K * 

Chicago has determined to tackle the great 
servant-girl problem by establishing, under State 
law, a training school forservants. After a two 
years’ course they will leave as trained servants. 
This training school for servants is to be con- 
ducted after the manner of a training school for 
nurses. The object is to make it self-supporting 
and to cover all things which in any way pertain 
to domestic science in its broadest sense. Two 
or three clubs started such a labour at one time, 
but it went under for lack of funds. There are, 
a8 everyone knows, cooking schools and places 
Where other household work is taught, but they 
are widely separated one from the other, and 
the idea now is to ;ut everything under one 
toof and to teach everythin; that a servant 
should know. 


* * * 
For the first six months the girls wi!l reccive 
NO pay, exce; ting in the way of board, sleeping 
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apartments, their training, their washing, their 
incidentals and the results which come from being 
in a home which is a home in the best sense of the 
word. For the second six months they will be 
paid 12s.a week. The ‘course is two years in 
length. They will receive the second year a 


slight increase in pay over the second six 
months, and at graduation will receive, in addi- 
tion to their diplomas, £20 each. There will be 
carried on in connection with the Domestic 
Science School a class in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, for those girls who have been unable 
to receive early advantages. These will be also 
University Extension lectures on hygiene and 
general food subjects. There will be a course 
of lectures in the building for housewives, so 
that they may learn in a general way what the 
girls are doing, and may themselves be taught 
some needful things. 
* * * 

It is to be hoped that this effort will succeed, 
for there is nothing more wanted than pro- 
vision for systematic training of girls, after the 
school age, in domestic work. This is really a 
skilled occupation, yet we are content to have 


a ‘happy-go-lucky ” plan of training in every 


middle-class household at the expense of its 
inmates. 


and repeatedly told and taught, and so trained. 


There is every whit as much need for training 
our cooks and ‘ generals’’ as for training our 


nurses for the sick. It is not servants that are 
scarce nowadays, but trained and skilled ones. 
* * * 

Mrs. Conybeare Craven’s many friends will 
read with interest the following lines from a 
private letter that I have just received from her 
from British Columbia:—‘‘ So few people know 
anything of this country, though the gold boom 
is being much written about now. The distances 
are immense. Lately there was an election, and 
this constituency alone was as large as all 
France. Kootenay and Rossland, where the 
chief gold mines are situated, are three days’ 
journey from here. Kamloops, the capital, is 
25 miles from our ranche; this week gold 
discoveries were made there also. My 
husband has an assay furnace, and rock is 
sent to him from all parts to test for gold. The 
scientific treatment is very interesting to me. 
The women in the towns here are not at all ad- 
vanced. Their lives are hard in consequence of 
the scarcity of servants, and they are much 
given to gossip, and very smart clothes, which 
are very unsuitable to their surroundings. I 
lend the Woman’s SiecnaL to the ‘ school 
marm’! and I hope to get her to take it in. 
Wherever there are 12 children, a schoolmistress 
is appointed. They are often the only un- 
married women in a district, and are therefore 
quickly married. Female emigration from 
England would be a good thing if sensible girls 
came.” 


Miss Lucy E. Guinness has written an 
eloquent appeal for nissionary work in Central 
Africa. She observes that she does not issue it 
as an appeal for money, for no society exists to 
undertake to use funds in this behalf. The 
“ Dark Continent” is so dark that effort has not 
even begun there. ‘It is solely an appeal for 
prayer. Whether or not His time has come for 
the start of such a mission we cannot tell, but 
He has told us to pray that labourers may be 
sent forth into His harvest field.” 

* a * 

Miss Guinness adunits that political, financial 

and transport difficulties would assail the 


Good brains, of course, rapidly place 
their possessor in the ranks of the skilled, but 
ordinary girls of the working class are not 
usually extremely bright, and need to be slowly 


mission, and: that we could not even foresee how 
great these might be. But with regard to the 
danger to the health of Europeans in such a 
climate she points out that there has been a 
succession of devoted men sent over to open up 
the Congo for Belgium, many dying in a few 
months or years; and she claims that as men 
can be found to die at their posts in these 
tropical regions year after year for patriotic 
pride or mere money, others would be ready to 
do as much for the glory of the Lord and His 
promised rewards. 
by maps and drawings 


Her pamphlet is illustrated 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein will publish this 
autumn a new work upon the education of 
women and girls in Gireat Britain. The author 
is Miss Christina Bremner, for many years 
teacher in a secondary school, and an occasional 
contributor to the Wowman’s Sianat. The 
work will be divided into four sections, elemen | 
tary, secondary, higher, and technical profes- 
sional education, and will dwell largely upon 
the development of a new ideal of education for 
women, the service rendered by certain educa- 
tionalists, and the present extension of education. 
Miss E. P. Hughes, of the Cambridge Teachers’ 
College, will contribute the preface. The 
section on Scottish education will be treated by 
Mr. G. Alexander and Miss Galloway. 

* * * 

Now that the cooler evenings are upon us comes 
the time that soup should begin every dinner. 
Maggi’s French soups, condensed into small 
tablets, each of which is sufficient for two per- 
sons, will be found to afford a cheap and most 
palatable series of ‘‘ potages.” Some are made 
with milk, others are excellent if made simply 
by stirring the packet into boiling water, but if 
stock is at hand of course it may be used to 
advantage. There are no fewer than 34 varieties 
of these excellent soups: ‘ Parmentier,” or 
onion and potato; ‘* Bonne Femme,” or peas 
and haricots, mixed; Tapioca Crécy, or carrots 
and tapioca; and Créme de (iruau, or oatmeal, 
are amongst the best, but all are good. 


Messrs. Cosenza, of Wigmore-street, have the 
English agency, and will supply them by post 
direct or through your own grocer. In order to 
allow of the varieties being tasted by new 
customers Messrs. Cosenza have made selec- 
tions, and have put them up in boxes, each 
containing six assorted tablets, as follows -— 
Series A contains: Bonne Femme (pois et 
haricots), Créme de Llé vert, Haricots blancs, 
Pates Mignonettes, Pois et Riz, and Riz 
Julienne. Series 1: Créme de Gruau de 
Bretagne, Lentilles, I’armentier, Petites Pates, 
St. Germain (pois verts a la jardini¢re), Tapioca 
Julienne. Series C: Créme de Gruau vert de 
Bretagne, Haricots rouges, Oignon, Parmentine 
(purée de pommes de terre), Pates Melon, 
Tapioca Crécy. Series D: Orge, Vois, Prin- 
tanier (aux racines potagéres), Riz, Noussi, 
Semoule. Series E: Monne Femme, Varmen- 
tier, Riz Crécy, Sagoi, Semoule d’Avoine, 
Tapioca Crécy. Series I°: Potage au Cerfeuil, 
Curry, Mock Turtle, aux Haricots verts étuves, 
Poisson a la Bisque d’écrevisses. The first five 
series are sold at 1s. 6d. per box, post free 
1s. 9d. Series I" is 1s. 10d., 3d. postage. 


Abstainers from intoxicants should take 


special notice of the value of soups in cold and 
yet more in damp weather. 
extreme fatigue that is produced by going about 
business all day in such weather is relieved 


That feeling cf 


rapidly by a small quantity of nourishing and 
hot liquid, and the permanent effect of it is 


beneficial, instead of being harmful. 
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WHERE THE WIVES 


RULED. 


Ir was observed in our “Signals” last week 
that “it is certainly the case, not only that 
women have made conspicuously succesaful 
Queens, but that when social government has 
been committed largely to their hands in some 
amy under special conditions, prosperity 
and soc well-being have advanced, and 
morality and order have been admirably main- 
tained. An illustration of this is the Island of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, in the last century, 
of which we will next week quote a contemporary 
account.”’. 

The following is the account referred to. It 
is taken from ‘“ Letters from an American 
Farmer to a Friend in England,” 

. P. Willis, 


Philadelphia in 1798, and quoted by 
in his ‘‘ Convalescent” :— 

‘‘It would be a task worth a speculative 
genius to enter intimately into the situation 
and characters of the people, from Nova Scotia 
to — : Sumneries serene: meget dis- 
tinguished by some peculiarities, present them- 
selves on every side; all seem to realize the 


no determinate quantity of land was affixed. 
‘Further, they 

sheep should r 

horse. Seve 


that it is very common for a 


tures, or the 
ut, as this pri 
though real title to some unknown piece of land, 
which one day or another may be ascertained, 
these pers very unwillingly sell those small 
rights, and esteem them more than you would 
imagine. The 
future freehold; they cherish in the mind of 
the possessor a latent, though distant, hope that 
by his success in the next whale season he ma, 


be enabled to pitch on some predilected spot, 
and there 


wilege of feeding a cow. 


BUILD HIMSELF A HOME. 


. . . “There is a considerable tract of 
even ground, the best on the island, divided 


most a ew wishes that a good man could | into seven fields, one of which is planted by 
form for the happiness of his race. Here they 


that part of the community which is entitled to 

live by fishing on the most plentiful coasts of | it. 
the world; there they fell trees, by the side of 
large rivers, for masts and lumber ; here others 
convert innumerable logs into the best boards ; 

. there, again, others cultivate the land, rear 
cattle, and clear large fields. Yet I have a 
spot in my view (Nantucket) where none of thse 
operations are performed, which will reward us 
for the trouble of inspection; for, though it is 
barren in its soil, insignificant in its extent, 
inconvenient in its situation,- deprived of 
materials for building, it seems to have been 
inhabited merely to prove what mankind can 
do when 


his is called the common plantation, a 
simple but useful expedient; for, were each 
holder of this tract to fence his property, it 
would require a prodigious quantity of posts and 
rails, which, you must remember, are to be 
ee and fetched from the mainland. 
nstead of those private subdivisions, each 
man’s allotment of land is thrown into the 
general field, which is fenced at the expense of 
the parties. Within it, everyone does with his 
own Bat aeabetoe of the ground what he pleases. 

“This apparent community saves a ver 
material expense, a great deal of labour, and, 
perhaps, raises a sort of emulation among them, 
which urges everyone to fertilize his share with 
the greatest care and attention. Thus every 
seven years the whole of this tract is under 
cultivation, and, enriched by manure and 
ploughing, yields afterwards excellent pasture, 
to which the town cows, amounting to 500, are 
daily led by the town shepherd, and as regularly 
driven back in the evening. There each animal 
easily finds the house to which it belongs, where 
they are sure to be rewarded for the milk they 

ive by a present of bran, grain, or otber 
arinaceous preparation. These are commonly 
called Tetoukewah lots. 

“The rest of the undescribed part of the 
island is open, and serves as a common pasture 
for their sheep. To the west of the island, in 
the spring, their young cattle are driven to feed. 

‘*T¢ has a few oak bushes, and two fresh water 
ponds, abounding with teals, brandts, and other 
sea-fowls, brought by the proximity to their 
sandbanks and shallows. Here they have 
neither wolves nor foxes; those inhabitants, 
therefore, who live out of town raise with all 
security as much poultry as they want, and 
their turkeys are very large and excellent. 

‘* The climate is so favourable to population 
that marriage is the object of every man’s 
earliest wish; and it is a blessing so easily 
obtained that great numbers are obliged to quit 
their native land, and carry their children to 
other countries for a subsistence. 

‘*‘ Every man here 

TAKES A WIFE 
as soon as he chooses, and that is generally 
very early. No portion is required, none 18 
expected. 

‘‘A man born here is distinguishable by his 
gait from among a hundred other men, so 
remarkable are they for a pliability of sinews 
and a pais agility which attends them even 
in old age. I have heard some persons 
attribute this to the effects of whale oil, with 
which they are so copiously anointed in the 
various operations it must undergo before it is 
fit either for the European market or the candle 
manufactory. 

‘“‘ There are but two congregations in Sherburn 
(the capital of Nantucket). They assemble 
every Sunday in meeting-houses as simple as 
the dwellings of the people, and there is but one 
clergyman on the island (population about four 
thousand). But one single priest to instruct a 
whole island and to direct their consciences ! 


HAPPILY GOVERNED. 
And when me find barren igor fertilised ; 
grass growing where none grew ore; grain 
aed frock fields whisk had hitherto pro- 
uced nothing but brambles; dwellings raised 
where no building materials were to be found; 
wealth acquired by the most uncommon means; 
then willingly do we leave the odoriferous 
furrow, or ii rich valley, with pleasure repair- 
ing to the spot where so many difficulties have 
been overcome, where extraordinary exertions 
have produced extraordinary effects, and where 
every national obstacle has been removed by a 
vigorous industry. . . . 

*‘ Would you believe that a sandy spot of 
about 23,000 acres, affording neither stones nor 
timber, meadows nor arable land, can yet boast 
of a handsome town consisting of more than 
five hundred houses, should possess about two 
hundred sail of vessels, constantly employ 
upwards of two thousand seamen, feed more 

fifteen thousand sheep, five hundred cows, 
two hundred horses; and has several citizens 
(this was in 1798) worth twenty thousand pounds 
sterling? Yet all these facts are uncontroverted. 

‘‘ This island was peekentee in 1671 by twenty- 
seven proprietors. They found it so universally 
barren and so unfit for cultivation that they 
mutually agreed not to divide it, as each could 
neither live on nor improve that lot which might 
fall to his share. They then cast their eyes on 
the sea, and, finding themselves obliged to become 
fishermen, they looked fora harbour; and, having 
found one, they determined to build a town 
in its neighbourhood and to dwell together. 
For that purpose they surveyed as much ground 
as would afford to each what is generally called 
here a home-lot. Forty acres were thought 
sufficient to answer this double purpose, for 
to what end should they covet more land than 
they could improve, or even enclose, not 
being possessed of a single tree in the whole 
extent of their dominion ?! 

“This was all the territorial property they 
allotted; the rest they agreed to hold in 
common ; and, seeing that the scanty grass of 
the island might feed sheep, they agreed that 
each proprietor should be entitled to feed on it, 
if he pleased, five hundred and sixty sheep. 
By this agreement the public flock was to 
consist of fifteen thousand one hundred and 
twenty ; that is, the undivided part of the island 
was, by such means, ideally divisible into a, 


many parts or shares, to which, nevertheless, 


agreed, in case the grass 
should grow better by feeding, that then four 

sent a cow, and two cows a 
hundreds of sheep pasture titles 
have since been divided on those different tracts 
which are now cultivated ; the rest, by inherit- 
ance and intermarriages, have been so subdivided 
girl to have no 
other portion than her outfit and four sheep 


ege is founded on an ideal 


are the representation of a 


It is even so. This Joust clergyman is a Pres. 
byterian minister, who has a very large and 
respectable congregation; the other congregas 
tion is composed of Quakers, who, you know 
admit of no particular person who, in con: 
sequence of being ordained, becomes entitled to 
preach, catechise, and receive salary for his 
trouble. And these two sects live in perfect 
harmony with each other. 

: . “Singular as it may appear to yor, 
there are but two medical men on the island, 
for of what service can physic be in a primitive 
society where the excesses of inebriety are so 
rare ? 

“© One single lawyer has, of late years, found 
means to live here; but his best fortune 
proceeds more from having married one of the 
wealthiest heiresses of the island. He is 
sometimes emp!oyed in recoverinz money lent 
on the mainland. 

“ Here, happily, 

UNOPPRESSED WITH ANY CIVIL BONDAGE, 
this society of fishermen and merchants live, 
without any military establishments, without 
governors, or any masters but the laws; and 
their civil code is so light that it is never felt. 

. . . “The same simplicity attends the 
worship they pay to the Divinity. Their elders 
are the only teachers of their congregations; 
the instructors of their youth. They visit and 
comfort the sick. After death, the society bury 
them with their fathers, without pomp, prayers, 
or ceremonies. Not a stone or monument is 
erected to tell where any person was buried ; 
their memory is preserved by tradition. 

“The manners of the ‘ Friends’ are entirely 
founded on that simplicity which is their boast, 
and their most distinguished characteristic ; 
and those manners have acquired the authority 
of laws. Here they are strongly attached to 
plainness of dress, as well as to that of language ; 
insomuch that, though some part of it may be 
ungrammatical, yet should any person who was 
born and brought up here attempt to speak 
more correctly he would be looked upon as a 


fop or an innovator. On the other hand, should 


@ stranger come here and adopt their idiom in 
all its purity (as they deem it) this accomplish- 
ment ould immediately procure him the most 
cordial reception, and they would cherish him 
like an ancient member of their society. So 
many impositions have they suffered on this 
account, that they begin now, indeed, to grow 
more cautious. They are so tenacious of their 
ancient habits of industry and frugality that if 
any of them were to be seen with a long coat 
made of English cloth on any other than the 
first day (Sunday) he would be greatly ridiculd 
and censured. He would be looked upon as 4 
careless spendthrift, whom it would be unsafe 
to trust and in vain to relieve. ; 

“A few years ago two single horse chairs 
were imported from Boston, to the great offence 
of these prudent citizens; nothing appeared to 
them more culpable than the use of such gaudy 
painted vehicles, in contempt of the more useful 
and more simple single horse carts of their 
fathers. This piece of extravagant and unl nown 
luxury almost caused a schism, and set every 
tongue agoing. Some predicted the approaching 
ruin of those families that had imported them ; 
others feared the dangers of example. Never, 
since the foundation of the town had there 
happened anything which so much alarmed this 
primitive community. One of the possessors of 
these profane chairs, filled with repentance, wisely 
sent it back to the Continent; the other, more 
obstinate and perverse, in defiance to all remon- 
strances, persisted in the use of his chair, ane 
by degrees, they became reconciled to it ; thoug: 
I observe that the wealthiest and most! espect- 
able people still go to meeting, or to their farms, 
in a single horse cart, with a decent awning 
fixed over it. Indeed, if you consider their 
sandy soil, and the badness of the roads, these 
appear to be the best contrived for this iene 

“ Tdleness is the most heinous sin that can 
committed in Nantucket. An idle man would 
soon be pointed out as an object of compassion ; 
for idleness is considered as another ae 
for want and hunger. This principle is eg 
thoroughly understood, and is become $0 sae 
versal, so prevailing a prejudice, that, ne 
speaking, they are neveridle. Even if they . - 
the market place, which is (if I may beallowe 


arr 
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expression) the coffee-house of the town, either | has infected every one, and even those whose | otherwise, they would be afraid of subverting 
to transact business, or to converse with their husbands do not go abroad. The house is the principles of their society by altering its 
friends, they always have a piece of cedarim always clean before they set out, and with | ancient rules. Thus both parties are perfectly 
their hands, and while they are talking, they | paanliae alacrity they pursue their intended | satisfied, and all is peace and concord. 
will, as it were instinctivel _employ themselves | visit, which consists of a social chat, a dish ‘The richest person now in the island owes 
in converting it into something useful, either in , of tea, and a hearty supper. When the good all his present prosperity and success to the 
making bungs or spoyls for their oil-casks, or’ man of the house returns from his labour, | ingenuity of his wife. This is a known fact, 
other useful articles. I must confess that I he peaceably goes after his wife and brings | which is well recorded; for while he was per- 
have never seen more ingenuity in the use of | her home; meanwhile, the young fellows, forming his first cruises, she traded with pins 
the knife, thus the most idle moments of their , equally vigilant, easily find out which is the | and needles, and kept a school. Afterwards, 
lives become usefully employed. In the many | most convenient house, and there they assemble | she purchased more considerable articles, which 
hours of leisure which their long cruises afford | with the girls of the neighbourhood. Instead | she sold with so much judgment that she laid 
them, they cut and carve a variety of boxes | of cards, musical instruments, or songs, they | the foundation of a system of business, which 
and pretty toys in wood, adapted to different | relate stories of their whaling voyages, their she has ever since prosecuted with equal 
uses, which they bring home as testimonials of | various sea adventures, and of the different | dexterity and success. She wrote to London, 
remembrance to their wives or sweethearts. | coasts and Dang they have visited. formed connections, and, in short, became the 
They have showed me a variety of little bowls,| ‘The Island of Catherine in the Brazils,’ | only ostensible instrument of that house, both 
and other implements, executed coo ise, | says one, ‘is a very droll island ; it is inhabited | at home and abroad. I must tell you that she 
with the greatest neatness and elegance. You will | by none but men; women are not permitted to | is the wife of Mr.C——n, a very respectable 
be pleased to remember they are all brought up | come in sight of it; not a woman is there on | man, who, well pleased with all bey schemes, 
to the trade of coopers, be their future intentions | the whole island. Who among us is not glad it | trusts to her judgment, and relies on her sagacity 
or fortunes what they may; therefore, almost | is not so here? The Nautucket girls and boys | with so entire a confidence as to be altogether 
every man in this island has always two knives | beat the world!’ At this innocent sally, the ive as to the concerns of his family. They 
in has pocket, one much larger than the other, | titter goes round ; they whisper to one another | have the best country seat on the lead: at 
and though they hold everything that is called | their spontaneous reflections. Puddings, pies, | Quayes, where they live with hospitality and 
fashion in the utmost contempt, yet they are | and custards never fail to be produced on such | in perfect union. He seems to be altogether 
as difficult to please, and as extravagant in the | occasions; for, I believe, there never were any | the contemplative man. 
choice and price of their knives as any young | people in their circumstances who lived so well, |‘ To this dexterity in managing the husband's 
Luck in Boston would be about his hat, his even to superabundance. As inebriation is business while he is absent, the Nestucket wives 
buckles, or coat. As soon as a knife is impaired ; unknown, and music, singing, and dancing are | unite a great deal of industry. They spin, or 
or superseded by a more convenient one it is held in equal detestation, they‘never could fill | cause to be spun, in their houses, abundance 
carefully laid up in some corner of their desk. ' all the vacant hours of. their lives without the of wool and flax, and would be for ever disgraced, 
I once saw upwards of fifty thus preserved at repast of the table. Thus these young people and looked upon as idlers, if all the family 
Mr.——’s, one of the worthiest men on this | sit and talk, and divert themselves as well as | were not “iat in good, neat, and sufficient 
island, and among the whole there was not one they can; if anyone has lately returned from a | homespun cloth. irst days are the only 
that perfectly resembled the other. , cruise, he is ingens the speaker of the night; | seasons when it is lawful for both sexes to 
“As the sea excursions are often very long, | they often all la and talk together; but | exhibit some garments of English manufacture ; 
their wives, in their absence, are necessarily | they are happy and would not exchange their | even these are of the most moderate price, and 
obliged to transact business, to settle accounts, | pleasures for those of the most brilliant | of the gravest colours. There is no kind of 
and, in short, assemblies in Europe. This lasts until the | difference in their dress; they are all clad alike, 
TO RULE AND PROVIDE FOR THEIR FAMILIES, | father and mother return, when all retire to | and resemble, in that respect, the members 
These cireumstances, being often repeated, give their respective homes, the men reconducting | of one family. 


seas the partners of their affections. 
women the abilities as well as the taste for that | *"© P 
kind of superintendency, to which, by their | one of tPeis ines ; wo wonder, therefore, i 
J ’ 9 
rig nation ea Oe ne poe sah that they marry so early. But no sooner have | FOR COARSE HANDS. 
ripens their judgment, and justly entitles them they undergone this ceremony than they oe Take about a pint of fine white sand and 


to appear so cheerful and gay; the new ran ve P : 
- : : put it in a wash-hand basin, which fill three 
they hold in the society impresses them with parts up with hot, soft, soapy waier, Wash 


more serious ideas than were entertained before. : ‘ : 

The title of master of & family necessarily aioe aati Se cee, “then seg Aye 

requires more solid behaviour and deportment. | tepid oatmeal water and afterwards thoroughly 

The new wife follows in the trammels of custom, dry them, pushing back the quicks and 

which are as powerful as the tyranny of fashion ; pressing the tips so as to keep them narrow 
SHE GRADUALLY ADVISES AND DIRECTS. and the nails nicely rounded. At night the 

washing in oatmeal water can be repeated, 


The new husband soon goes to sea; he leaves her : : ‘ : 
: , ~ | and after drying them rub in a little emollient 
to learn and exercise the new government in | 4, .often th a skin and keep up the natural 


which she is entered. Those men who stay at |. : nae, 
home are full as passive, in general at least, with —— essential for obtaining softness and 
regard t the inferior departments of the family. y: 
But you must not imagine, from this account, 
dis ; that the Nantucket wives are turbulent, of high 
poses the women to go to each other's houses temper, and difficult to be ruled; on the con-; Each woman who is thinking and actin 
much oftener than when their husbands were trary, the wives, in so acting, comply only with | nobly, each man who is discarding vice aaa 
at home; hence the custom of incessant visiting | the prevailing custom of the island. The hus. | exalting virtue, is helping to compose the 
a iter AL a: Parteat bands, equally submissive to the ancient and | omnipotence of his country. But the know- 
eek tee eatin eh dian in eradioe with the | respectable manners of their country, submit, | ledge of right no more comes to man without 
Indians at an amazing distance from Canada, and it often | without ever suspecting that there can be any study than astronomy or geography comes to 
Beieens ee her ee ree eee | impropriety in doing so. Were they to behave | bim without research.—David Swing. 


toa rank superior to that of other wives, and 
this is the principal reason why those of Nan- 
tucket, as well as those of Montreal,* are so 
fond of society, so affable, and so conversant 
with the affairs of the world. The men, at their 
return—weary with the fatigue of the sea, and 
full of confidence and ioe theartdlly give their 
consent to every transaction that has happened 
during their absence, and all is joy and peace. 
‘ Wife, thee has done well’ is the general appro- 
bation they receive for their application and 
industry. What would the men do without the 
agency of these faithful mates? The absence of so 
many of them at particular seasons leaves the 
town quite desolate ; and this mournful situation 
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TELLIN’ 
ron mranrs FOOD 


MELLIN’S FOOD is similar to Breast Milk Chemically and as 
Beneficial Physiologically. 


FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 5.E. 


Samples post free from MELLIN’S 
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‘SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS |A REAL BOON OFFERED 


GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


Statistics show increasing longevity of our 
race, Pic Sreme sper gs lic an 
essen rolonged activity ond that 
period ot life at which men and * caoeh of 
the old school ‘outlived their usefulness.” 
The improvement is readily accounted for as 
regards women, and if theirs is the influence 
which keeps men younger in mind and muscle 
than their fathers and grandfathers were at the 


same age, they have built better than they 
knew. 


With the broader sphere into which woman 
has emerged comes an impelling force from 
within, and a recognition of services from 
without, that forbid folding the hands simply 
because a certain number of years have flown 
over the head—whose every grey hair stands 
for riper effectiveness. The advent of a grand- 
child is not observed as a requisition for 
retirement from thé world to the cushioned 
rocking-chair; a change whose beneficent 
effects, moral and physical, are likely to extend 
to the rising generation and generations yet 
to arise. 

Sentimental “only waiting till the shadows 
are a little longer grown” does not strike the 
better type of matron to-day as the line of 
beauty and of duty. She cheerfully assigns the 
prerogeuys of the cocoon stage to creatures 
ower organised. Representative names will 
occur to any one, of those for whom pulpit, and 
platform, and the numerous business enterprises 
now equally accessible to both sexes, provide a 
chapter of autobiography more self-respecting 
as well as more humane than growing weak- 
limbed and hollow-chested, and inviting intellec- 
tual inanition through not staying in touch with 
society at large. 

They ‘ grow old gracefully’ who pass on the 
most unconsciously, so honourably occupied 
with all that concerns others that indolence 
would be a penalty and morbid introspection 
has no opportunity. 


DELICIOUS. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. 
DR. GORDON STABLES, = 


R.N., says: “Jellies that 
really to our health and = 
luxury.” = 


S. CHIVERS & SON 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANO 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. kets and 6d. boxes— 
two more delicious an Sigestitle additions to 
the dinner and sup table. Made by simply 
adding milk and boiling. 


WHuLssums., 
prized by all. 


JOU DIMEDA 


PROPRIETORS OF HE First 
9 ENGLIsH Froit Farm Jam Factory. 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER.”’ 


‘‘ Er—Mildred,” he said, a trifle nervously, as 
his better half laid down the morning’s paper, 
and lighted a cigarette, reser to her de- 
parture for the City. ‘* Mildred, dear, do you 
think you could spare me a little money to- 
day?” His wife glanced at him impatiently. 
‘* What, again, George?’ she said; ‘ why, I 
gave you your housekeeping allowance on—let 
me see—Thursday, wasn't it? Really, some of 
you men seem to think we women are made of 
money.” ‘ You forget, my dear,’’ he remarked, 
‘there are the girl’s wages, and the water rate, 
and the children both want new boots.” ‘ Didn’t 
I give you the money for that?’ she asked. 
ae No, dear; that was for the flannel for 
little Milly’s petticoats I’m making. Besides, 
dear—don’t be angry, will you ?—I saw such a 
cheap pair of trousers at the clearance sale 
yesterday that I couldn't resist buying them, 
and you know I’ve hardly a rag to my back.” 
‘* Always your cry, George,” she cried, angrily. 
“ Really your extravagange in dress is some- 
thing sinful. It is a pity you haven't got to go 
and earn the money; you'd know its value then. 
Here, take this, and do try to pay some of your 
household bills with it, and not frivol the money 
away on a lot of trash.” ‘‘There’s a dear, 
good, darling wife!” he cried, joyfully. ‘ Let 
me help my Mildred on with her coat,” he 
added, iolowing her into the hall. ‘‘ What time 
will you be home?” ‘Can't say, I’m sure,” 
she answered, “I’ve got a lot to attend to ai 
the office to-day, and I shall drop into the club 
for an hour or so after. ou needn’t wait 
dinner.” ‘‘QOh, that will be nice !’’ he responded. 
‘“T’ve got a man coming to wash to-day, and 
the boys and I are going to put up clean cur- 
tains and things. Give me a kiss, dearest! 
There! There’s your ’bus going now.” And 
as the bread-winner dashed out after the passing 
vehicle George blew her a parting kiss and went 
upstairs to bath the children. 


Ki KESHING. 
Flavoure with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
pry Commission on culture, in its report 
(1895) says: ‘“‘ Messrs. vers’ Factory at Histon 


... ig now well-known throughout the country 


3 for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


FREE. 


Tue marksman, the cricketer, the oarsman 
cyclist, the footballer, all join in praising the 
wonderful food beverage, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
Mr. L. Castleton, 15, King George-street 
Greenwich, London, S8.E., says :— I have been 
for years a martyr to a very bad form of head. 
ache, which attacked me nearly every day 
sometimes quite prostrating me. I was advised 
to give up drinking tea entirely and take cocoa 
as a beverage. I decided to try Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, which I commenced taking some two 
months ago, and I am glad to say that since 
then I have been quite free from my 
enemy, headache. I feel confident that this 
result was brought about by Dr. Tibbleg’ 
Vi-Cocoa, for I have tried numerous remedies 
without success. I find nothing picks me up 
so quickly as a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocog 
after I have had a stiff day’s work in school. | 
shall be glad to testify personally to anyone 
what a real boon this excellent beverage has 
proved to me.” 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman's 
Siena (a post card will do) a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 
There is no magic in all this. It is a plain, 
honest, straightforward offer. It is done to 
introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into every 
home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated 
form of nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; 
nay, more than this; for to all who wish to 
face the strife and battle of life with greater 
endurance and more sustained exertion it is 
absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


the 


POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. 


“Ir is of the utmost importance accurately to 
distinguish between poverty and pauperism; for 
by confounding them poverty is dishonoured 
and pauperism countenanced. 

Supply poverty with means and it vanishes, 
but pauperism is the more confirmed. Poverty 
is a sound vessel empty, but pauperism 
is not only empty but cracked. Poverty is 
a natural appetite, merely wanting food— 
pauperism a ravenous atrophy, which no food 
can satisfy. Poverty strives to cure itselfi— 
pauperism to contaminate others. Poverty 
often stimulates to exertion—pauperism always 
paralyses. Poverty is sincere—pauperism is 
an arch-hypocrite. Poverty has naturally a 
proud spirit—pauperism a base one, now servile, 
now insolent. Poverty is silent and retiring— 
pauperism clamorous and imposing; the one 
grateful, the other the reverse. There is much 
that is alluring in poverty, but pauperism is alto- 
gether hateful. It is delightful to succour the one, 
and irksome to be taxed for the other. Poverty 
has the blessing of Heaven as well as those who 
relieve it—pauperism, on the contrary, has 
nothing in common with the Christian 
virtues. 

St. Paul has described the spirit of pauperis, 
and given his decided opinion uponit. ‘ Neither 
did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but 
wrought with labour and travail night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any of you, to 
make ourselves an ensaimple unto you ® follow 
us. For even when we were with you, this we 
commanded, that if any would not work, 
neither should he eat. For we hear that there 
are some which walk among you disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busybodies. Now 
those that are such we command and exhort by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they 
work, and eat their own bread.”’ ae 

Indeed, the injunctions of Christianity 
are wholly in opposition to the spirit of 
pauperism; and the merit of those institu- 
tions which?serve to encourage, and of those 
who§fthoughtlessly*succour it, may be estimated 
accordingly. 
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COOKERY COMPETITION. 


FOUR SAVOURY DISHES AND FOUR 
SWEETS. 


(Commended Paper.) 
By Miss E. M. Hapvon. 
SAVOURIES. 
I.—cuURRIED FISH. 


11b. fish; 1 apple or a stick of rhubarb ; 2 oz. 
of fat or butter; 2 onions; 1 pint of water or 
fish liquor ; 1 dessertspoonful of curry powder ; 
1 tablespoonful of flour, salt and pepper ; a tea- 

of lemon juice or vinegar. 

Cut up the onions and apple or rhubarb, into 
small pieces, and put them into a saucepan with 
the butter or fat, and let them fry till they are 
brown. Then stir the curry powder and tlour 
tothem. Add the salt and pepper, and stir in 
gradually one pint of water or fish liquor. Let 
this 


all boil up and simmer gently for half-an- 
hour. Just at the last stir in the lemon juice or 
vinegar. Then strain it, returning it to the 


saucepan with the one pound of fish cut up into 
nice pieces to get hot through. If you have no 
cold fish but cook some on Ese to curry, 
boil it in one pint of water and use this water to 
make the curry. Serve the curry in a border 
of boiled rice. 


II.—co.tops. 


1 lb. uncooked minced meat; melt 1 oz. 
dripping, throw in the meat, stir till a pale 
brown; pour in a teacupful of water, thicken 
with « tablespoonful of flour; stir well and 
stew gently with the lid on the pan until tender. 
A few minutes before serving add salt, pepper 
and a little sauce to taste. 


III.—RoMAN PUDDING. 


Boil a rabbit until quite tender, take the meat 
off the bones and cut small, mix with it 2 ozs. 
of boiled maccaroni, 2 ozs. grated cheese, 1] 
onion chopped fine, 4 pint milk, and pepper and 
salt; place in a pie dish and bake with a little 
butter on the top for an hour. For a variety 
line the dish with boiled maccaroni and turn out 
sae any white meat will do as well as the 

it. 


IV.—SAVOURY EGGS. 


Hard boil 4 eggs; remove the shell, then cut 
the eggs in half, put the yolks in a basin; be 
careful not to break the white casing; cut off a 
little at the end so that the eggs can stand up; 
melt 1 oz. butter, which add to the yolks, with a 
tablespoonful chopped parsley, salt and pepper 
to taste; either anchovy or any sauce to taste ; 
mix all well together, then refill the white 
cases; and garnish with parsley or watercress. 


SWEETS. 
I.—cocoa PUDDING. 


_ Make a breakfast cup full of milk boil; stir 
in a teaspoonful of good cocoa and boil 
one minute; sweeten with sugar, and flavour 
with vanilla or lemon; stand aside to cool a 
little, whilst you butter a pie dish and line it 
with a nicely made puff paste or short crust 
(I have used pieces of bread); separate the 
yolks and whites of three eggs, put the whites 
into a clean dry basin, the yolks into the ready- 
made cocoa, blend these together and pour into 
the paste-lined dish; bake 20 minutes to 80; 
whip the whites to a very stiff froth, take the 
pudding out of the oven, spread the whites now 
over smooth with a broad bladed knife dipped 
in cold water ; replace in oven for 8 minutes, 
do not let it brown; take out and decorate with 
ae rocky heaps of jelly. Can be eaten hot or 


II.—VANILLA RUSK PUDDING. 


_ Dissolve, but do not oil, 1 oz. of butter, mix 
ina j 1b. sifted sugar, stir over the fire for a few 
minutes: add an egg, well beaten, and } tea- 
Spoonful of vanilla extract, continue stirring 
ae it gets thick. Spread 4 slices of rusk with 
i paste and put them in a buttered pie dish 
( have used bread instead of the rusks, or 
tops and bottoms.) Boil about 1 pint o 
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milk, 
it to the rusks ; bake in a slow oven for an hour, 
when turned out sift sugar over. 


III.—FEATHER CAKE. 


Two teacupsful of flour, to which is added 
1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 1 teacupful 
of white sugar, 2 eggs, a piece of butter, size 
of a walnut, $ teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
a little milk; a little lemon juice is a great 
improvement. Mix the dry ingredients well 
together, then add to them the butter, eggs and 
milk; bake in a moderately hot oven for about 
20 minutes. A baking tin to be used for this 
cake. Cake to be cut into fingers. 


IV.—aPPLE CAKE. 


. Slice 8 large apples, add 6 ozs. sugar, the 
juice of alemon and the rind grated, 2 eggs, 
3 0z. isinglass or gelatine dissolved in a small 
 bapeaite of water, mix all together, set it on the 

re till quite warm, but do not let it boil; then 
pour it into a mould (a pint). 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROGRESSIVE 
UNION. 


By kind permission of Mr. W. T. Stead, a 
meeting of the above Union was held at the 
offices of the Review of Reviews, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk-street, Strand, on Friday even- 
ing, September 11th, when an_ interesting 
lecture was given by Mrs. M. Shurmer Sibthorp, 
on the subject of ‘‘ What must be the attitude 
of women towards men and towards each other 
in the present stage of advance?’’ Madame 
E. S. Gaskell occupied the chair. In the course 
of her address Mrs. Sibthorp pointed out the 
great need there was for women to take their 
share in the world’s work. While realising the 
great wrongs existent on every side, though 
there should be no skulking of facts, the attitude 
towards evil should not be too severe. It should 
be remembered that nothing can be destroyed— 
the evil must be turned to good. The attitude of 
the human race was now, as it had been from 
the earliest times, an attitude of seeking. The 
ancients worshipped plants, fire, and stars, ever 
seeking to know the mystery of their being. 
Life was a procession of souls, passing throug 

all grades, from the mineral upwards, until the 
spirit reached the human stage, first re-incarnat- 
ing in the masculine, and then—last and highest 
grade of all—in the feminine mould. There 
was no such thing as man and woman, these 
conditions being simply grades through which 
each spirit must pass. Seeing that eternity 
was here present with us, and that the future of 
all depended upon their actions here, did it not 
behove all to is their utmost to act well and 
to the best of their power? Having alluded to 
the great work done by the devoted women 
who have improved the condition of their sex, 
Mrs. Sibthorp appealed to women not to fear 
to become acquainted with immorality, injustice, 
and wrong. Too many were apathetic, too 
many took their rest instead of rising to do 
the work waiting to be done, spurred on 
by that Divine discontent which, leading 
ever upward and onward, would make 
all things new. ‘Blessed are those,” said 
the speaker, ‘who hear and receive the 
message which Divine Truth is ever speaking to 
the soul. Love isan out-giver, but few receive who 
out-give. A great stone is rolled over our 
feelings, but to those who have ears to hear, the 
dumb and the deaf express their rapturous 
longing ; beasts whose eyes are filled with the 
same pain look to us as we ourselves look far 
away for the revealing of the solution of all. 
If we understand ourselves, shall we not learn 
to understand others? If our spirits are free to 
think of others, we shall not be dumb or deaf, 
or devoid of the power of understanding. The 
path of the earth’s work is very wide, and the 
need for women, as well as men, to work on 
towards a higher life sorely urgent. Woman's 
duty is in the world, as well as at home. There 
are people who dwell on tlicir Goose-Greens of 
self-satisfied apathy, to whom there are 
no stch things as  soul- struggling and 
wrong. War might come 


to their very | 
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ur it on to an egg, well beaten, then add THE GIRL WITH HOPES. 


A REPORTER (says the Peterborough Standard 
called upon Mr. B. Richardson, manager of Mr 
Itter’s extensive brick works at King’s Dyke 
Whittlesey (Cambridgeshire), and had an in 
teresting experience. Miss Richardson opened 
the door, and her rosy cheeks presented a 
pone of health. Mrs. Richardson said her 
aughter was sixteen years of age, and enjoyed 
good health up to about two years ago, when 
she took cold, and seemed, as the mother said, 
to be in a decline. Professional advice was 
obtained, but the girl made no progress, and 
became so weak that ‘“‘ we quite expected,” said 
the father, ‘‘that we should lose her, but you 
see her here now looking quite well again.” 

‘ How has this improvement been effected ? ”” 
the reporter asked. 

“ By the merest accident,” replied the father. 
‘““We found out what 
can be done by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People from 
a pamphlet that had 


been pushed under the 
door. I read it, and 
said to my _ wife, 


‘Here's somebody ad- 
vertising, and if only 


iw the box was gone we 
\/ saw a marked change. 
, As you see her now, 
she is a woman again 
and well.” 

“What was the 
matter with her?” 
questioned the reporter. 

‘‘ A decline—Consumption ; but there are no 
oe ot apse (E now. She we 80 ‘ere 

e couldn’t do anything; it appeared as if she 
hadn’t strength to wake But the Pills entirely 
cured her. She takes them still occasionally, 
whenever she feels a little weak, and they seem 
to set her up at once.” 

Mrs. Richardson showed a prudent precaution 
fn keeping the Pills at hand in case of need, for 
though Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are not like 
other medicines, and their effects are permanent, 
nothing else is so prompt in pulling up the 
system when, fron: some temporary depression 
or otherwise, strength is needed. They have 
cured more than five thousand cases, besides 
Miss Richardson’s, of wasting diseases, such as 
consumption, anwmia, and the ailments of 
ladies ; and in men and women alike of general 
muscular weakness, depression, loss of appetite, 
palpitation of the ‘heart, headache, early decay, 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheumatism, and 
sciatica; also all diseases arising from vitiated 
blood, which cause scrofula, rickets, hip-joint 
diseases, and chronic erysipelas. These Pills 
are not a purgative medicine. They contain 
nothing that could injure the most delicate 
system. They are sold by chemists, and by 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
for 18s. 9d. Genuine only with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. Pink 
pills sold out of glass jars are not Dr. Williams’. 


Van y 


‘ There is Hope.” 


door, and they would not try to help. But, 
alas! there will be a life on a future Goose- 
Green when it will with sadness be remembered 
how much they might have done—how much 
they might have known—how much sorrow 
relieved. Earth leaves much unsolved for 
dwellers on Goose-Greens ! 

“Let us, then, begin to work before we pass 
away for ever. [.et us understand how import- 
ant and great a thing life is, and that the first 
and greatest thing is that woman should go into 
her own Spirit, that, with the aid of the Divine 
within and nature without, understanding her- 
self first, she may be guided in the under- 
standing and helping of others.” 

An interesting discussion followed the lecture, 
in which Frau Baroness Bistrain, Mlle. Marie 
Rossignol, Mis. low, Mrs. March, and others, 
took part. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW TEMPERANCE 
BILL. 


Dear Mapam,—In your admirable and in- 
structive article on this Bill I think there was 
one point not made clear enough to those who 
have not read it—how it was intended to 
diminish the number of houses for the sale of 
drink. The United Temperance Bill proposed 
a gradual reduction in the number of licences 
to one per thousand of the population in towns, 
and one to six hundred in the country, within 
five years; and that during the five years money 
payments should be paid to those publicans 
whose licences were taken from them or not 
renewed, out of funds provided for by means 
of a special tax on licence-holders who remained 
in the trade. 

It was in this feature of reducing the number 
of the houses by a sort of mechanical process 
that the special point of the Bill seemed to me 
to lie, and in this respect I think it excellent. 
The oaly plea for the compensation, however, 
is that it would make the opposition of the trade 
to the Bill far less, and it is open to doubt if 
that is a sufficient reason for temperance people 
consenting to the principle of compensation. — 
Yours truly, A ScotcHwoman. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—As your r is intended to 
forward the advancement o women, I could 


not help bringing before public notice what 


Tea Cakes, &c. 


Anyone can do it 
Yeast. 


Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


REG . 


—— ee 
| 6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread c 


and Biscuits on receipt of | 
Stamps. c 


with such unprecedented success, is being copie 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 
Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 
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IMITATION I8 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 


din many instances as closely as_can be done without risk. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “‘ HOVIS,” 


please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 4 
8s. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
1 f 
sl BEW ARE ? Bakers recommending another bread in place o 


“HOVIS” do so for their own profit. 


THE 


ap’ 
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which to my mind is the most rotten system 
ever brought into play. Last week I was stay- 
ing with my husband in London, and had occa- 
sion to have refreshments both at Earl's 
Court and the Zoological Gardens. After 
our refreshments at the first place (which were 
only very slight) we were ed to remember 
the waitress. On my friend remonstrating, the 
waitress told us that they got no wages what- 
ever, only what they made in “tips” that way. 
Of course, we were very much surprised, and 
when we went to the Zoological Gardens my 
husband inquired of the waitress there if the 
above statement was correct, and she informed 
us that it was, remarking that their employers 
found them with dress, cap, apron, and cuffs, 
and food, but such that they could scarcely eat. 
Also she told us one of the girls had only made 
54d. that day, another only 7d., and that her 


railway fare was 8d. Such is the state of affairs. | 


People, after paying a high price for their tea or 
refreshments, are supposed to pay extra for the 
waitress. They have to depend solely on what 
people at different times are liberal enough to 
give them, and I think such a thing is a disgrace 
to the employees and wants making gee 
Whether this kind of thing is usual I do not 
know, but it is quite time it was exposed, and this 
is my object in bringing it before your notice, 
hoping some abler pen than mine will take the 


matter up. Trusting I am not trespassing too | 
much on your valuable space, and with best | 
wishes for your paper, which I always cee) 


by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L.”’ 
if you do not know how to use it, 


DIGESTION. 


Bread 


PROMOTE 


a ST 


[a FRANCES E. WILLARD says ‘| 


— « Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave 
almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


or if what is supplied as “‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 


| 


BEWARE ! 


al 
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ared to me to be a most cruel and degrading | forward to, it being, I think, one of the ee 
way in which to engage young women, and one papers for women that I know of,— 


‘pi I am, yo 
| sincerely, M. L. Tee 


Southport, September 7th. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND, 


Cooxery Competition. Mrs. Lovitt writes:—May I cal] 
your attention to an omission in the recipe given {, 
Walnut Cake in my favoyrite paper the “ Womans 
SicNaL,” date 27th August? In the quantities given pes 
butter is mentioned at all, but in the Method we are told 
to melt it in a saucepan! Not to be done, Iam aboutto 
make the cake and guess the quantity; it may be a fail- 
ure, but I cannot wait until the correction is given, The 
= sey eigecs to 9 Hawson, the writer of the recj 
who replies that the quantity, that sh 
omitted, is three Durie ‘ ot 

Carr. Pirkis writes:—In the article entitled “What is 
Pasteur’s treatment?” exposing the fatlacy of the 
Pasteurian treatment, the writer alluded to Dr. Buisson’s 
cure for hydrophobia, but unfortunately nullifies some 
previously made excellent remarks by adding, “but the 
evidence of such cures up to the present is not 

| sufficiently full to be relied on.” Will you kindly allow 

me to say that although the later cures effected by Dr, 

Buisson’s method have—owing to prejudic:d oppositio ; 

of doctors—been few in number, the evidence attesting 

| them is full and complete. I enclose printed details of 
various cures effected. We have numerous cases of 
| treatment, but un-ess we have irrefutable evidence 
that the dog was mad we decline to quote them ag 
cures. I shall feel greatly obliged to you if you will 
make some allusion to these cures in a forthcoming 
\ number, as the paragraph referred to above would 
be likeiy to greatly injure our Buisson baths, 
which, at great cost of time and money, have 
been established in this country and in India 
The reputable assertions of a few doctors that what 
they took to be hydrophobia has been actually cured by 
sweating baths have been repeatedly referred to in 
| these pages. But hydrophobia is so rare a disease that 
attempts at curing it are hampered by the difficulty of 
experiment. Every hospital or private practitioner who 
gets a case should send it to the Buisson Institution at 
Norwood, and then the evidence will soon accumalate, 


INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, 
DUXHURST, REIGATE. 


Miss J. Smith solicits orders for Chrysanthemum Blooms, 
to be supplicd during October and November, at from 1s. 6d. 
per box of 12 bluoms, post free. 

Terms—Cash for season in advance, or weekly. 


», suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


r I 
8 GOLD MEDALS. for the * HARRISON ° A 
WIaARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTN. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., Manchester. 


| A BOOK FOR LADIES. 

’ he information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
| married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W. in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 
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f BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should ~eipvetonae) on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. : 
Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTER'S. — 


lt dicta ont i 
CULINARY REVOLUTION 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING 


MAGGI'S CONSOMMES AND SOUPS 


ND THE 


sara a ma FOUNDATION SAUCES 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. 


MAGG’?S CONSOMME, 


In Gelatine Tubes. Boxescontaining 10 Tubes 
1/8; Post Free, 1/10} 


MAGGI'S FRENCH SOUPS 


(33 VARIETIES), 
in Packets of 6 Tablets, each Packet 1/4; 
Post Free, 1/7. 


“TAB - UBEN.” December 7th, 1895, says: “‘ The 
on'y preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing 


but a certain proportion of water to produce & bowlful of b N 0 
' a few minutes by the most inexperienced person. 


perfect Consommé.” 
OF ALL GROCERS “AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, and of 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Colonies— 


COSENZA & CO. 95 & 97 Wigmore Street, London, W, 


Where the Consomme and Soups may be tasted daily. 


‘MES. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom- TO B.W.T.A. BRANCHES. 
MRS. STEPHEN MATTHEWS is making engagements 
mend Good Boarding School, ina healthy suburb of 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


ITALIENNE. ESPAGNOLE, ALLEMANDE. 


DARK. BROWN. PALE. 
In Glass Jars, 2/2, 4/-,and 7/-. Carriage extra. 


With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
slightest difficulty, and many delicious entrées dressed in 


to end of the year to address Gospel Temperance } cetings. 
Cornwall and Devonshire to end of October: Southern 
Counties, November. Terms, 10s. 6d. Special terms for 
missions. For list of subjects, &e., address—79 St. Helen's 
Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


Nottinghun; Christian principle: all modern methods.— 


“Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 


Special 
taken by the week. No charge for 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 


and Similar Matter. 


Maiden Lane, Covent . 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


FRMPRRANCE HOTEL, 
Street W 


ithout, London, E.0. 
perance Hotel is centrally situated fo 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
‘ele No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proraristons. 
I.0.R. 


I.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home" 


TEMPERANCE PAMILY & OOMMBROIAL HOTBL 


cine yi nT Be A Bene tng 
'o Wa 
con’ sf 


visitors TO LONDON will find the above very 
being within five minutes’ walk of < Tram, "Bus, 


Boat, for all —e of the Metropolis. Beds, 1s. 64. , 
Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at low prices. 
terms for parties of three or more; for roomea 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Propricter. 


RPA HtIES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
App! closi: oo Lad 
en Secretary. 
pply (enclosing ie ‘Se Honore.” 


Nfracombe. : 
THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


—EE ss rs 
[LELEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charlier 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6a. Physician, Thomas Johnstone 
M.D., M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, 


(TOTAL ABSTINENCE. Board Residence. 
(Special or Medical cases taken.) Sea and coun 
combined. Terms on application. Mrs. White Bamford, 
“The Oaks,” Southchurch Road, Southend. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WINE STREET HOUSE, FROME, SOMERSET. 
Principal - - - : MISS COOMBS. 


Vacancies for Boarders. Next term begins Sept. 15th. 


Boarding School and Kindergar:en College. 
THE FOSSE, LEICESTER. 

Preparation for usual examinat.ons, also Frobel Union 
Certificates. Boarders, 10 guineas per term inclusive. 
Entire care taken of children whose parents reside abroad. 
Governess Pupil required. Can study for Kindergarten 
Certificate. Highest references. Prospectus. Head Mistress 
—Miss Morgan. 


Ee 
THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal” - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - : MISS ROYCE 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the ey oO 
Durham are open to Students of the College. The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary 


i cn ee EEE 
G PECIALLY reduced terms offered by the 
h Principal of a good school on the South Coast to a 
little girl, about eight, to act as companion to her niece. 
Several elder Boarders. Large Kindergarten. References 


to medical men and educational authorities. Apply 
© Principal," Womans SiGNaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN with great educational 

experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 
Apply Lady Doctor, WoMAN's SIGNAL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


Neen eee ee ec n,n, eae aa a 
HOME EDUCATION ano SELF-CULTURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 


For the Guidance of Solitary Students, of all ages and of 
either sex, or for the Help of Private Governesses In school- 


rooms, are organised by the Comittee of St. George's 
Classes. Subjects trught comprise all the ordinary 
branches of an English Education, Modern Languages, 


Classics, and several branches of Art and Science. Special 
Elementary English Class for youns or backward students. 


Fees vary from 11s. to £1 12s. 6d, per term. 
Particulars from the Secretary, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh: 
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La 


Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
may be safely and bene- 


99 | toe 
—whenever wholesome re- | 
‘s Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | -ficially resorted to. 


vy | 
‘ : 5 Far superior to tea or 
| q @ coffee for nourishing and | 
| strength-imparting proper- 
é tes, and for Breakfast, 
| freshment is necessary— | 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


IN ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
CONDUCTED E E THE 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


8 strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful cha It 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has att the comfort and charm ot Pinie 
I" ie home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tenuis. It has a full south as 


view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. 
nearest station—2% miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. MASSAGE. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


mtleman’s 
th splendid 
Motenin is the 


View. from the tana lens ths fetus. 


| UBLICATIONS =. NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANGE ASSOCIATION 


Suitable fr Organizers. iat Ee BRESIUEST, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. ‘DO BVERYTHING.’ 


MmIss WILLARD'S 
STUDIES IN ~ BLACK AND WHITE. 


ANNUAL LEAFLET. 


List of Officers, Departments, &c. Price 1d., or 6s. 100, Price 1s. HAND BOOK phat ERS. 8 WHITE 
WHAT IS THE NATIONAL B.W.T.A.? THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMEN.—2nd 
A Catechism. Price 1d gage A Femptle ee hes eis PRICE Nar —Poyer, Covers One Shilling : Cloth 
t+) e arguments usually urgéd agains' o1r ‘wo Shillings. 
SUGGESTED a“ FOR BRANCH the enfranchisement of women. It is ; 
Revised. Price 1s. per 100. tastefully covered and can be obtained for A Lovely Little Birttdav Gift. 
the small sum of twopence. 
PARLIAMENTARY RULES. MINISTEBING. Price 1d.; in attractive MISS WILLARD'S 
Reco la. Newinaibor: cover upon which is the ‘imprint of the | BIRTHDaY O K 
NEW ethene ne Beal of the B.W-T.A. a A BO 
oe ‘ ste’ ’ ‘ 
= — _ Henry deawe: 5 forcible cones hatwoen Ge pata | ‘ Whe Vrea.’s Wriaht Chain.” 
NEW PLEDGE CARD. and practice of the Christian Church and Christian ‘ 
Beautiful Artistic Design Single Cards 1d., or 6s. per r 100. | professors. She says, ‘Ihave listened to # thousand Price 2/6 Post Free 


sermons; but where is the actual throbbing life of the 
people, asit beats around us, set forthin pulpit or press?’” 


WHO DID SiN, THIS MAN OR HIS | 
PARENTS? Priceld. A Story, eetting 
forth with eloquent emphasis the need for | 


“Y' PLEDGE CARD, 
Single Cards 1d., or 9d. per dozen. 


PLEDGE BOOKS. 
1d. and 3d, 6d. and 94. 


A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL. 
MISS WiLLARD'S BOOK ABOUT THE BI YCIE. 


WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. home influence in Temperance principles. TWO SHILLINGS NETT. 
Containing Hymns suitable for B.W.T.\. Meetings , OUR VILLAGE LIFE. Price 2s. An illus- | Peer ; " ee 
Conferences, Ac.,4c. Price 1d., or Gs. 10). trated book for children, written and | win find that Gin took ener oo aly ee ranca val 
HY@N S®EETS: containing 12 special Hymns, 2s. 100. designe by Lapy Henry Somerset. much of its ethics and philosophy. 
a a — 
EVERY B.W.T.A. WORKER. ew Price 6d., by Post 9d. 
Neen er nen nen NN pe te ae ae 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


NBARLY SOO PAGES, CONTAINING :-— 


List of Officers; Departments; Addresses ; Reports, Balance Sheets and Minutes of the 20th Arnual 
Council; Lady Henry Somerset's Annual Address; also Tabulated Statistics of Affiliated Societies, with 
Names and Addresses of Presidents and Local Secretaries. 


ORDER OF THE SECRETARY, LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, | 


B. W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 


VEALE, CuHIF FERIEL & Co. iro. 81-87 Cursitor Birect, Chancery Lane, Eandon. on, E. Cc, and Published by MarsHALL 7" on, 125 Fleet Street, Tendon, E.C. 
Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed 80 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


